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ON EASTER MORN. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


I had not known that I was dead, 

Until I heard it softly said 

By the quick grass above my head, 

And by the many-budded thorn, 
On Easter morn. 


“Yea, thou art dead” (these whispered me)— 
“Dead long ago; none seeketh thee; 
Thy sealéd eyes shall never see 
The Lord of Life put death to scorn 
On Easter morn.” 


I said, “One thing deny me not— 

With all your bloom and verdure plot 

To make my grave the fairest spot 

That by His footsteps shall be worn 
On Easter morn.” 


Then in the dim and sighing hour, 
Ere over darkness light hath power, 
They wrought together—blade and flower— 
The mould above me to adorn 
For Easter morn. 


I felt His footsteps pause and stay, 

Felt the sweet, searching light of day: 
“Rise, grateful dust!” I heard Him say, 
“For thee have I put death to scorn 


On Easter morn.” 
—WN. Y. Independent. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


X@™ The three editors of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL are attending the International 
Council at Washington. 





The license suffrage bill was defeated 
Wednesday in the Massachusetts Senate, 
after discussion by Senators Howland, 
Gleason of Plymouth, and Kingsley in the 
affirmative, and Senators Gleason of 
Worcester and Crosby in the negative. 
The bill was refused a third reading—13 
to 14, with 6 pairs, as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Clark of Hampshire, Clark of 
Essex, Cook, Gleason of Plymouth, Howland, 
Keith of Plymouth, Marble, Palmer, Pike, Sleep- 
er, Stevens, Towne, Wheelock—13. 

Nays — Messrs. Collins, Crosby, Gleason of 
Worcester, Glines, Hartwell, Hathorne, McAl- 

ine, Perkins, Roads, Shea, Slattery, Spellman, 
prague, Sullivan—14. 

Paired—Messrs. Messenger, Keith of the Cape, 
Walker, Ladd, Kingsley, Tucker (yes), Fletcher, 
wary Howe, Southworth, Dwyer, How 


A friend writes from Fort Scott, Kan.— 
“I am glad totell you that our city women 
are registering this year far ahead of last 
year, and of our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. That they voted because they 
wanted to, not for the novelty of the 
thing, is proved by their willingness ‘to 
Vote again this year.” 

The managers of the Hollis Street The- 
atre have kindly given the use of it to the 
N. E. Women’s Press Association for a 
benefit on Tuesday evening next. Mme. 
Modjeska and Miss Helen Potter have 
Senerously offered their services to make 

Oceasion a success, Miss Potter com- 
ing from New York for the purpose. 
The programme will be announced in the 
daily papers. « 
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In the Isle of Man, women have exer- 

the Parliamentary franchise since 

1880, and the governor, who was opposed 

to the change, has acknowledged the base- 
88 nature of his former misgivings. 








There was a very animated scene in the 
Senate at Albany on Wednesday, when the 
Coggeshall bill, allowing women to vote, 
was put upon its final passage. Senator 
Coggeshall thought that he surely had 
enough votes to pass it, and, indeed, it was 
at one time passed with seventeen votes in 
its favor; but when two of the senators 
changed from the affirmative to the nega- 
tive, the vote stood fifteen to fifteen, and 
the bill was lost. 
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The Empress Victoria shows a right 
womanly and queenly spirit when she says 
that her foremost and most sacred duty 
will be the care of her suffering husband. 
She is conscious of the task devolving 
upon her as Queen and Empress, and will 
accomplish it te the best of her ability. At 
the same time she is reminded that she 
has other social duties. The moral and 
intellectual education of women, the san- 
itary condition of the laboring classes, and 
the improvement of the facilities by which 
women may earn a livelihood will con- 
stantly be her care. ‘The noblest vovation 
of a sovereign, she says, is an untiring 
activity in the work of ameliorating the 
sufferings of her people. 
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Co-education is regarded as one of the 
probabilities of the near future at Colum- 
bia College. By the late action of the 
trustees, women who have received the 
D. A. degree may hereafter follow a still 
higher course of studies for two years for 
the degrees of doctor of letters or philoso- 
phy. Columbia has not come to this with- 
out some reluctance—in fact, without a 
good deal of it on the part of its leading 
directors. Only three years ago a petition 
signed by 1,400 people of prominence ask- 
ing for the admission of women to certain 
courses was rejected. A year later a slight 
concession was made in the art school, and 
the first woman graduate received her 
diploma at the last commencement. 
Twenty-eight women are now studying in 
the college. 

——_+oo— 


At the annual meeting of the voters of 
the public school district of Asbury Park, 
N. J., about thirty women attended. The 
new law passed by the State Legislature 
last winter gave all women over twenty-one 
the right to vote at school elections. The 
delegation was headed by Mrs. Sarah J. A. 
Downs, the president of the New Jersey 
State Union of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. The early men com- 
ers were dumbfounded when they saw the 
women delegation, and several men went 
out to hunt up more male voters. When 
nominations were called to fill the vacancy 
Joseph Wainwright, an old member of the 
board,was named by the men. Mrs. Downs, 
in a ringing speech, nominated Mrs. A. C. 
Dunham,of Ocean Grove. In seconding the 
last nomination, J. Townly Crane scored 
the old members for violating the laws. 
Out of one hundred aud seven votes, Mrs. 
Dunham received fifty-four, a majority of 
one. The women are highly pleased with 
the result, but claim if it had been a pleas- 
ant night they would have snowed the 
supporters of Mr. Wainwright out of sight 
with their ballots. : 

———_—_ eo - o—_ — 








AN EPISODE OF THE HARVARD ANNEX. 


’ The Christian Register says: 

Our Cambridge neighbors have lately 
been a good deal amused by a complication 
arising from prize dissertations in Harvard 
University. The ‘Bowdoin prizes” are 
the highest rewards attainable for English 
dissertations; and they range from one 
hundred dollars downwards, being acves- 
sible to all students of the university, un- 
dergraduate or graduate. This, of course, 
excludes students of the so-called ‘An- 
nex,’’ which has no organic connection 
with the university; but a friend of the 
young ladies has for two years offered 
smaller prizes for dissertations by them, 
with precisely the same range of subjects, 
the prizes to be awarded by precisely the 
same judges. Last year no confusion re- 
sulted; but this year, by some accident, 
the two sets of dissertations were sent to 
the judges together, with nothing to dis- 
tinguish their sources. Those who were 
assigned as judges for the historical essays 
—Profs. Torrey and Young—gave the 
first prize to one on ‘*The Roman Senate 
under the Empire,” which was so good 
that they recommended it for the rather 
unusual award of the full sum (one hun- 
dred dollars). On opening the sealed let- 
ter which accompanied it, they found the 
name of E. B. Pearson; but the class and 
department of the university were not 
designated as is required, and Prof. Torrey 
expressed some surprise that the author of 
so able an essay should not have complied 
with a provision so simple. In default of 
it, they looked through all the catalogue 
of the university for the name of E. B. 
Pearson; and, on their not finding it, 





somebody gave the suggestion that this 
rson might be discovered in the Annex. 

n their inquiring there, the true fact 
came out: the author was.a young lady. 
So the essay of Miss Pearson was neces- 
sarily ruled out of the list, and a prize of 
seventy-five dollars was awarded to a 
young gentleman instead; while Miss 

earson dropped at once from the Bow- 
doin prize of one-hundred dollars to the 
humbler Annex prize of thirty dollars, 
thus paying seventy doliars outright for 
the privilege of being a woman. 

The crowning fact which makes the 
situation amusing is that the venerable 
Prof. ‘Torrey is one of the few professors 
who have disapproved of the Annex from 
the beginning. he having held that neither 
the brains nor the bodies of women were 
quite equal to’severe study. 

The successful essay was read by Miss 
Pearson before her fellow-students of the 
Annex and the ladies of the Governing 
Committee on Wednesday afternoon, 
March 14. 

Prof. Torrey states in the Boston Post: 
first, that only one of the committee had 
even seen the essay in question, when it 
was recalled from them by the dean as be- 
ing debarred from the competition by the 
conditions of candidature; and, second, 
that none of them learned that it had 
come from the Annex till some time after 
they had rendered their verdict on the re- 
maining essays. Prof. Torrey further 
states that, while still ignorant of the au- 
thorship of the Annex essay, he said to 
the dean that he thought it the best of the 
three, and that he repeated the opinion 
after learning its source. In conclusion 
he denies with much emphasis and feeling 
having held that neither “the brains nor 
the bodies of women were quite equal to 
severe studies.” 

The essential fact remains that, in the 
opinion of so eminent a judge as Prof. 
Torrey, the essay written by the young 
lady of the Annex was the best, and that 
only her sex, prevented her being what 
she otherwise would and ought to be—a 
student in the college proper, and a law- 
ful competitor for its prizes. A single 
practical illustration like this of the abili- 
ty of women to win the prizes now con- 
ceded to men alone does more to prove the 
injustice and absurdity of the present dis- 
crimination than months of argument, 
and shakes and weakens the bolts even of 
Harvard’s excluding gates. 
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MASS, WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 

















Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney..........+++0 $20.00 
Ws Se GOTFIOBc 0000 ccccecescccccccces 10.00 
Rey. Jas. Freeman Clarke............ 10.00 
Anne Whitney ....ccccccccccccccccces 10.00 
Susan C. Richardson....... sees 10.00 
Mrs. P. R. Hollingsworth .. 10.00 
Mrs. C. W. Brown ......... sees 10.00 
Mrs. M. A. C. Livermore..........++ 5.00 
Sara F. Clarke...cccccccssccccccccecs 5.00 
Mrs. D. W. Forbes.....0..ccccceceees 5.00 
Newton League.....sccccccscccceeees 5.00 
Mrs. Sarah b. Bowker .. 3.00 
C. Bates. .ccccoccccccvcce 2.00 
Le. C. Holt... cccccccccece 2.00 
Mrs. 8. E. M. Kingsbury 1.00 
Mary L. Draper ....-sccccccccccccees 1.00 
Chas. K. Whipple......sesecsseseeees 1.00 
Ta BE. Grayncccccccccccccccccccccccce 1.00 
Mrs. Peaslee........ 1.00 
Caroline Wellington. 1.00 
Eliza Wellington ... «ss 1.00 
Josephine Hicks .......seceesecsecece 1.00 
Miss Frances Bowers........sssses+. 1.00 
Elizabeth Porter Gould...........+.. 1.00 
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A WOMAN CHURCH BUILDER. 





Miss Mary Graybiel is a missionary in 
the heart of India, and is sustained by the 
sect known as Disciples. The Sunday 
schools of that denomination in the United 
States recently raised a fund of $4,000, 


which they sent to her for the purpose of 


erecting a church for her mission. In let- 
ters to her family in Buffalo she modestly 
tells how the work was done. 

It appears that she had to serve as archi- 
tect, master-builder, and general boss me- 
chanic. First she bought four voke of 
buffaloes to do the teaming; then a few 
big trees—they are very scarce in that part 
of the country. She employed «a hundred 
natives, or nearly that number, whom she 
taught to quarry the stone, which had to 
be hauled several miles; aud tu make 
brick, first tramping the clay, fashioning 
it into the bricks, and then burning them, 
using the spare portion of the trees for 
fuel. The trunks of the trees were labo- 
riously by hand sawed into boards for the 
floors, roofs, etc. A stone foundation 
three feet thick was laid three feet below 
ground and as much above, this solid base 
wall being deemed necessary to keep out 
the white ants, which are a great pest of 
the country. Evidently a good job was 
made of the wall, for Miss Graybiel in- 
genuously relates that an Englishman 
visitor inquired who had been the engi- 
neer, and expressed much surprise when 
told that she had directed the work her- 
self.— Buffalo Courier. 





THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


The preliminary business of the Council 
began on Saturday afternoon, March 24, 
at the Riggs House in Washington, D. C., 
by a 

MEETING OF DELEGATES. 

About forty ladies met as delegates 
from various national societies, as follows: 
Foreign—The Edinboro’ National Soviety 
for Woman Suffrage, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, 
Mrs. Alice Scatcherd; the Darlington 
Women’s Liberal Association, the York- 
shire and Southwark Women’s Liberal As- 
sociation, Mrs. Scatcherd; Neweastle 
Women’s Liberal Association, Mrs. Ash- 
ton Dilke; National Prohibition Move- 
ment of Great Britain, Mrs. Axel Gustaf- 
son; Danish Women’s Association, Danish 
Women’s Society for the Protection of 
Young Girls, Mrs. Ada M. Frederiksen; 
Norway Women’s Suffrage Society, Mrs. 
5S. M. Groth; Finnish Women’s Union. 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg; Work 
for the Prisoners of St. Lazare, Mme. 
Isabella Bagelot. 

American—Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Mary F. Eastman; Women’s Inter- 
national Press Association, Martha Field; 
Women’s National Press Association, Au- 
relia Hadley Mohl; National Moral Edu- 
cation Society, Caroline M. S. Frazar; 
American Free Baptist Association, Mrs. 
M. M. H. Hall; Christian Women’s Board 
of Missions, Mrs. Kate B. Moore, Mrs. C. 
B. Knowles; Western Women's Unitarian 
Conference, Victoria Richardson ; Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference Unitarian Assoeia- 
tion, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows; Women’s 
Centenary Universalist Association, Mrs. 
M. M. Dean, Emily L. Sherwood; Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, Lucy 
Stone, Mary A. Livermore, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell; National W. C. T. U., 
Frances E. Willard, Ciara Cleghorn Hoff- 
man; World's W. C. 'T. U., Hannah Whit- 
all Smith; Toronto W. C. T. U., Bessie 
Starr Keifer, Mrs. McDonald; L. D. S. 
Wonien's Relief Association, M. S. Rich- 
ards; L. D. S. Women’s Primary Associa- 
tion, L. D. 8S. Young Ladies’ Mutual Im- 
provement Association, Nettie Y. Snell; 
Sorosis, Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, Jennie 
C. Croly: Ladies’ G. A. R., Laura Me- 
Neir; Women’s Relief Corps, Clara Bar- 
ton; Knights of Labor, Lenora M. Barry; 
Grangers (Fraternal), Mrs. Anna M. Wor- 


den; Universal Peace Union, Rev. Amanda | 


Deyo; Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, Abby Morton Diaz; New Eng- 
land Hospital for Women and Children, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney; National ‘Tem- 
perance Hospital and Medical College As- 
sociation, Dr. Mary Weeks Burnett; 
Women’s Ministerial Conference, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles. (‘This list does not include 
any of the Committees of Arrangement, 
which have helped to make the Council a 
success. ) 

The meeting was called to order by Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, as chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements. The ques- 
tion of forming a permanent International 
Council was brought up by Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, who vigorously cham- 
pioned the measure. Several delegates 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE preached in 
Washington last Sunday, at the Church of 
Our Father, to a very large congregation. 


Mrs. EvizapetH CApDY STANTON ad- 
dressed the Congressional Committee in 
favor of woman suffrage, March 24. 


Miss Louise CaBLE, daughter of the 
novelist, is making quite a reputation as 
an illustrator of stories 

Dr. Mary A. McCay polled ninety-two 
votes for school director in Northumber- 
land, Pa., the first time a vote was ever 
cast for a woman candidate in that bor- 
ough. 

MIss JEANNETTE AUERBACH, oldest 
sister of Berthold Auerbach, is coming to 
this country to live. She is seventy-eight 
years old, and has long lived at Caynstadt, 
near Stuttgart. 


Mrs. ELLEN TUPPER, widely known as 
an entomologist, and familiarly termed 
“The Bee Woman,” died recently at El 
Paso, Cal., where she was visiting her 
daughter. 

Mrs. FRANCES A. HUMPHREY contrib- 
utes an antiquarian article to the April 
Wide Awake, entitled **All Around an Old 
Meeting-House,” with the aucient church 
in Halifax as a centre. It describes the 
quaint religious, military, and social life 
in the early days of the Old Colony. 


Mrs. ZADEL GUSTAFSON, who has come 
to this country to attend the Woman’s 
Council in Washington, has a Swedish 
husband, but is not herselfa Swede. She 
is of Massachusetts birth, and formerly 
resided in Springfield. She is aclever and 
vivacious woman, greatly concerned in 
the temperance cause, and makes a telling 
speech from the platform. 


CHRISTINA, the young Queen-Regeut of 
Spain, is very fond of music, but does not 
care to go to public places of entertain- 
ment, so she has a large speaking tele- 
phone, connecting her palace with the 
Madrid Opera House, and listens to all the 
great singers without leaving her room. 


Mrs. ELizA GARFIELD was the only 
woman who ever saw her son inaugurated 
President of the United States. Washing- 
ton’s mother was living in Fredericks- 
burg, Va., when the father of his country 
was inaugurated, but she did not witness 
the ceremony, which took place in New 
York. 

Dr. CAROLINE E. Hastines, who has 
been elected a member of the Boston School 
Board, is a practising physician. She was 
born in Barre, this State, is « graduate of 
the old Boston College, and for a number of 
years was a professor in the Boston Uni- 
versity Medical School. Previous to as- 
suming the practice of medicine as a pro- 
fession, Miss Hastings taught school in 
several towns in the State. 


MME. MODJESKA lately received about 
twenty-five members of the New England 
Women’s Press Association at her rooms 
in the Vendome. The reception lasted 
from four to five o’clock. Many of the 
newspaper women, who never met the 
Countess Bozenta face to face before, were 


were asked to express an opinion on the | surprised at the fresh youthfulness of her 
subject. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. | appearance off the stage; the more so in 
Lucy Stone, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Miss | face of the fact of her being the grand- 


stowell, of Michigan University, Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney, Frances E. Willard, Mrs. 
Hannah Whitall Smith, Rev. Ada C., 
Bowles, Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well, Mrs. Seatcherd, of England, and 
Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, of Fin- 
land, took part in the discussion. 

Miss Eastman, Mrs. Bowles, Miss Wil- 
lard and Mrs. Whitall Smith agreed with 
Mrs. Sewall on the importance and need 
of an International Council. Mrs. Cheney 
had not considered the subject, and was 
not prepared to express an opinion. Mrs. 
Scatcherd thought it involved too much 
expense. Mrs. Howe said that such a 
movement should be very carefully con- 
sidered. Mrs. Stone thought we could 
tell better after this Council, than now, 
whether a permanent one will be desirable. 
The old abolitionists in carrying their re- 
form had not thought it necessary to have 
an American and fvreign anti-slavery so- 
ciety. There would be large expense in- 
volved in sending delegates across the 
ocean, and the various societies ‘would 
find it hard to carry this. Mrs. Antoinette 
Blackwell said that such a council might 
stimulate to better work if they knew it 
would be reported. Baroness Gripenberg, 
in excellent English, said that these who 
were familiar with the language should 
speak on the question. 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 





mother of a little one whose picture she 
displayed proudly to her guests. 


REY. ANNIE H. SHAW preached last Sun- 
day in Washington upon **The Heavenly 
Vision.” After referring to St. Paul’s vis- 
iou of truth, she said: ‘All down through 
the centuries God has been revealing in 
visions the great truths which have lifted 
the race, step by step, until to-day woman- 
hood, in this sunset hour of the nineteenth 
century, is gathered here from the east and 
the west, the north and the south—women 
of every land, of every race, of all relig- 
ious beliefs, with diverse theories and 
plans, but with one harmonious purpose— 
that of lifting humanity, both men and 
women, into a higher, purer, truer life.” 


MME. JULES FAVRE, who is at the head 
of the Superior Normal School for Women 
at Sevres, a State institution which fur- 
nishes professors for the women’s colleges 
throughout France, has, in her leisure 
hours, translated all of Emerson’s writings 
into French. The manuscript is ready for 
the printer, but Mme. Favre's friends op- 
pose her publishing it at her own expense, 
as she is not able. Theodore Stanton urges 
£merson’s admirers in this country to take 
up the matter and secure a perfect transla- 
tion of the American poet-philosopher’s 
writings into French. Mr. Stanton’s Paris 


' address is No. 9 Rue de Bassanv. 
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the region of art those old women ecrap- "e Baditors Woman's Journal : gains greatly thereby. Instead of perpet. 


that a woman is limited by her sex to nar- 
row and partisan views of things, and that 
only a man can be comprehensive and 
large-minded, it would be well to consider 
the literary attitude of George Eliot a lit- 
tle, and compare it with that now taken by 
Mr. Howells. It is just now the fashion 
to claim—as is recently done by an able 
writer, Mr. George Pellew, for instance— 
that realism in the current sense is of very 
recent origin; but the acuter French crit- 
ics have Jong since pointed out that it 
really began with Jane Austen, who died 
in 1817, after bringing it to a poiut of per- 
fection within her sphere, such as has 
since been attained by no writer of the 
English tongue, unless George Eliot be 
the exception. What was Miss Austen's 
theory of fiction we hardly know; it is, in 
fact, doubtful whether she could be said 
to write upon a theory; she simply paint- 
ed pictures as perfect as Meissonier’s on a 
bit of canvas—vor, as she said, alittle piece 
of ivory—no larger than his, and she did 
her work with a modesty which enhanced 
her fame. But in the case of George 
Eliot, we know by her own statewente, 
especially in her earliest extended work, 
‘‘Adam Bede,” just what her theories were. 
Her statements of them cover all that is 
best in the claims of Mr. Huwells, and in 
two ways they greatly surpass his in 
merit. First, she only asserts the so-called 
little things of life to be equal in impor- 
tance to the great, and does not claim for 
them a superior, much less an exclusive 
importance; and, secondly, she is content 
with pointing out the great dignity and 
value of realistic work thus interpreted, 
and does not deride the other half of art, 
and banish Raphael and Shakespeare to 
the domain of Jack the Giant-killer. Here 
it is, I think, that the woman surpasses 
the man as much in the breadth of her 
theories as in the strength and delicacy of 
her touch. 

It is in the seventeenth chapter of *‘Adam 
Bede,” that *‘in which the story pauses a 
little,’ that she defines her position, in 
terms which seem at the vutset almost 
identical with those which we now hear 
all around us. She admits that she could 
have made the rector of Broxton say far 
more beautiful things if she were only ‘a 
clever novelist, not obliged to creep ser- 
vilely after nature and fact, but able to 
represent things as they never were and 
never will be.” ‘But,’ she goes on, ‘‘you 
must have perceived long ago that I have 
no such lofty vocation, and that I aspire 
to give no more than a fuithful account of 
men and things as they have mirrored 
themselves in my mind. The mirror is, 
doubtless, defective; the outlines will 
sometimes be disturbed; the reflection 
faint or confused ; but I fee] as much bound 
to tell you, as precisely as I can, what the 
reflection is, as if I were in the witness 
box, narrating my experience on oath.” 
And soon after she says: ‘So I am con- 
tent to tell my simple story, without try- 
ing to make things seem better than they 
were; dreading nothing, indeed, but fal- 
sity, which, in spite of one’s best efforts, 
there is reason to dread. Falsehood is so 
easy, truth so difficult. The pencil is con- 
scious of a delightful facility in drawing a 
griffin—the longer the claws and the larger 
the wings the better; but that marvellous 
facility which we mistook for genius is 
apt to forsake us when we want to draw a 
real, unexaggerated lion.” In what does 
this statement differ, thus far, from the 
latest gospel of realism? 

When George Eliot wrote this she 
was living in Dresden, and in constant 
study, as her biography shows, of its 
treasures of art. See now how naturally 
she draws her illustrations from the world 
of art around her. ‘‘1 turn without shrink- 
ing from cloud-borne angels, from proph- 
ets, sibyls, and heroic warriagrs, to an old 
woman bending over her flower-pot, or 
eating her solitary dinner, while the noon- 
day light, softened, perhaps, by a screen 
of leaves, falis on her mob-cap, and just 
touches the rim of her spinning-wheel and 
her stone jug, and all those cheap, com- 
mon things which are the precious neces- 
saries of life to her.” So far we have real- 
ism again; but does she for that reason, 
writing in Dresden, feel it her mission to 
deride that hallowed alcove where the su- 
preme art of the world reflects itself in the 
quiet faces of those who sit gazing on the 
Sistine Madonna? Howells would be 
bound in all consistency to say, ‘*Turn it 
out! that bit of tiresome romanticism, and 
put in its place yonder Dutch village festi- 
val, which alone is real.” Not so George 
Eliot. Here she diverges from her later 
followers, and surpasses them as much, J 
think, in breadth of sympathy as in the de- 
tails of execution. So far from banishing 
the ideal side of life, she expressly recog- 
nizes it on the very next page to that al- 
ready quoted. ‘Paint us an angel, if you 
can, with a floating violet robe and a face 
paled by the celestial light; paint us yet 
oftener a Madonna, turning her mild face 
upward, and opening her arms to welcome 





ing carrots with their work-worn hands, 
those heavy clowns taking holiday in a 
dingy pot-house.” ‘This is all her demand. 
She asks that the philosophy of art shall 
be inclusive, as it should be; Howells asks 
that it shall be exclusive, as it should not 
be. She asks a place for the clowns and 
the old women as well as for the Madonna 
and the angel; the recent American real- 
ism thrusts out these heavenly visitants, 
and ridicules them after they are gone. 
Which is the broader view of art? 

And note now the difference in result 
that comes from this greater range of vis- 
ion. George Eliot is never, indeed, tempt- 
ed into the purely ideal region which she, 
nevertheless, recognizes ; she never touches 
the deeper mysteries of life in a symbolic 
way, like Hawthorne, like Poe; and it is 
no matter if she does nut, so long as she 
does not spurn those whose impulse leads 
them into that path. But she takes all 
that comes within the range of actual life; 
and in this very book paints in Dinah and 
in the Bede brothers such pictures of ex- 
alted unselfishness as would be introduced 
only as fantastic monstrosities in the 
novels of what Mr. Stedman has wittily 
called the Bar Harbor School. Nay, she 
is ably in this very book to draw such 
characters as Mr. Irwine, the rector, and 
his mother—simple, commonplace, thor- 
oughly well-bred people, such as are com- 
mon enough in England, and surely not so 
very uncommonin America. Why should 
not some of our Bar Harbor novelists, who 
find nothing too commonplace for sketch- 
ing, try their hands at last on delineating 
a gentleman or a lady? Grant these themes 
to be of very subordinate interest, is it not 
the object of art to elevate the insigniti- 
cant?—T’. W. H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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MASS-MEETINGS IN KANSAS. 


Fort Scorr, KAN., MARCH 12, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

The Bourbon County E. 5S. A. has just 
closed its third quarterly convention at 
Hiattville. 

HIATTVILLE CONVENTION. 


The quarterly convention was a very 
successful meeting, although many of our 
delegates were at the last moment pre- 
vented from attending by a heavy storm— 
the roads were bad before; after this 
they were impassable. Some societies 
sent reports by mail. Letitia V. Watkins, 
our indefatigable district organizer, was 
with us. She has organized over thirty 
local societies since the tirst of September, 
and attended all the congressional conven- 
tions held in our State conducted by Mrs. 
Juhns and Miss Anthony. She is the 
right woman in the right place, an inter- 
esting speaker, and her lecture was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Mrs. H. M. Uen- 
ton, president of the Fort Scott W.C. T. U., 
gave us a paper on ‘**Women of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” which was warmly 
applauded. Mrs. A. E. Houghton gave a 
paper on “Encouragement.” ‘The rest of 
the speakers were conspicuous by their 
absence, leaving much time to fill. Asa 
result we were more social, and helped 
the Hiattville society to secure many new 
members. We were furnished with suf- 
frage songs by the Hiattville Glee Club. 
If invited, we shall be sure to go again. 

A. E. Houcaron, 
Cor. Sec’y B. C. E. 8S. A. 


FORT SCOTT MEETING. 


Between seventy-five and one hundred 
ladies responded to a call for a meeting in 
the Opera House, and its enthusiasm, zeal 
and intelligent management furnishes an 
example which might be followed to ad- 
vantage by the voters of the other sex. 

The meeting was called to order by Mrs. 
Auna E. Swenson, president of the Fort 
Scott Equal Suffrage Association; Mrs. 
Dr. Hall was elected presiding officer, and 
Mrs. Anna E. Houghton secretary. 

The nomination of candidates for mem- 
bers of the school board was brought up, 
and decided interest in the matter was 
manifest. A full appreciation of the im- 
portance of good management of public 
schools was evident, as the education of the 
family is a consideration which comes 
directly home to every fireside. 

‘The ordinance relating to the running at 
large of stock was also discussed, the 
sentiment being for keeping up the city 
stock. Upon dogs there was a diversity 
of sentiment, but no definite action was 
taken. In her illustration of the nuisance 
of cattle running at large, Miss Hattie 
Dyer gave a humorous account of having 
to mount the fence recently to escape the 
‘crumpled horns” of the gay and festive 
town cow. 

Mrs. Swenson made an earnest and tell- 
ing oa upon the duty of exercising 
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the ts of citizenship, on many public 
matters in which women were directly 
interested. 

Mrs. Dr. Hall also entertained the meet- 
ing with an able and thoughtful talk upon 
the duties devolving upon women in exer- 
cising their newly acquired rights and the 
importance of an earnest discharge of pub- 
lie ob] ons. ‘ 

Mrs. field, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Lamb 
and others expressed the opinion that the 
women of the city were justly entitled to 
a fair representation upon the school 
board. Some suggesting four, some two, 
but all favoring a representation of some 
sort. Mrs. Redfield hoped that every one 
would support officials in favor of enforc- 
ing the cow ordinance. Her remarks met 
with a cordial response and were endorsed 
by Mrs. Swenson and others. Z 

Dr. Hall urged the duty of registering 





row ward, to meet in each ward on 

Thu afternoon, to make peeps 
rations for the primary meetings. ret 
ward, at Mrs. H. Clark's; second ward, 
at Mrs. Dr. Hali’s; third ward, at Mrs. 
ee’ fourth ward, at Mrs. J. N. 
Anthony’s. 
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0. B. FROTHINGHAM ON WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman sends us extracts 
from an address, made May 15, 1874, at a 
woman suffrage convention in New York, 
as reported next day in the N. Y. Tribune: 


“Mr. O. B. Frothingham did not wish to 

be regarded as a new convert to their 
cause; neither did he think it man’s cause. 
A friend of his was wondering why it made 
no faster progress. ‘The arguments against 
it have all been answered, and the ob 
tions are all of the slightest description. 
There is the objection that if women vote 
there will be quarrels over the breakfast- 
table. Butif husband and wife don’t love 
and respect each other enough to be able 
to talk rationally of matters of moral and 
social concern, so much the worse for the 
institution of marriage. So with the other 
objections; they are all of the flimsiest de- 
scription, and not meant for argument. 
Of organized —— there has been 
little or none. ost men whom I know 
would welcome a reform like this. They 
would prefer that their wives, sisters, and 
mothers should be equal with them before 
the law, and would like to believe that 
they took a practical interest in practical 
things, and were not altogether given over 
to cheap novels and dress. Some progress, 
we know, has been made, but the reason 
that the last citadel has not been carried, 
is that we are not prepared to believe that 
men and women can live together under 
one civil code. That there is a sex in mind, 
in affections, in morals, { do most cordially 
believe. For this reason they must share 
and share alike. It is this duality that 
makes them useful as one. In each pro- 
fession man and woman supplement each 
other; it is the strongest argument that 
woman should be admitted into govern- 
ment. 
“There is a feminine side to the State as 
well as to the professions. Man does not 
have all the knowledge, reason, conscience 
or sense of law. Men are not alone inter- 
ested in the well-being of their fellow- 
creatures. Women rear children, and 
have sons exposed to temptation. It is 
self-evident that they should have a voice 
in these things. But it is not so simplea 
question as it appears. There are no such 
things as “‘inalienablerights.” (‘The mur- 
derer loses his inalienable right to live, the 
thief to liberty, etc.) ‘The right to vote is 
a right of society. The pauper has no 
right to vote, neither the maniac, the 
minor, nor the convicted criminal. I 
never could feel that a promiscuous fran- 
chise was reasonable. I would have no 
permanent disqualification, but would 
allow everybody, men and women, on pre- 
cisely the same terms, to go forward and 
exercise the privilege. ... It is a ques- 
tion not of coat, cap, or complexion, but 
of humanity; and humanity is not mascu- 
line or feminine. 

I don’t think the admission of women to 
the ballot is going to reform the world. 
That it will help the reform I do believe. 
Where men and women meet together as 
seekers after truth you will find that the 
animal heat of our nature is forgotten. 
. . - As it was with the negroes, so will it 
be with women. Give them the opportunity 
and they willimprove it as they should.... 
I have very little doubt that the demand of 
women for the franchise will be one of the 
essential improvements which the Ameri- 
can government will undergo before a 
great while. 
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DESSERTS FOR DAINTY DINERS. 


The establishment of schools is fast 
bringing cooking into a fine art, as it 
should be, ministering, as it does, not only 
to the needs of the body, but to the finer 
zesthetic perceptions. 

Among the indications of this progress 
is a little book published by Clark Bryan 
& Co., of the Good Housekeeping Press, 
Springtield, Mass., called ‘*Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty Diners,” by Nellie M. Little- 
hale. The name might lead one to sup- 
pose the compiler of the book to bea young 
graduate of our cooking classes; but, on 
the contrary. she is a matron of experience, 
whose elegant hospitality was formerly 
well known in a distant city. When sor- 
row and necessity came, she was wise 
enough to turn what had been a luxury to 
use. She attended a normal cooking class 
rather to learn methods of teaching than 
of cooking, and now is beginning her 
career as a teacher of cooking classes in a 
large city. She has drawn upon her past 
experience in this little book, which does 
not profess to give the simple and more 
important part of domestic cooking, but 
only a few choice dishes suitable for ele- 
gant desserts and lunches. A dainty cook 
is needed to carry out the instructions. 
The book is well adapted to young ladies 
who like to exercise their taste and skill in 
making the the table attractive, as it 
should always be. 

While speaking of cooking classes I 
would like to add, that they are introduc- 
ing a new social pleasure among working 
girls, who find the lessons and the “‘little 
treats’’ which the viands afford make a 
very pleasant evening, which they enjoy 
heartily together without the help of any 
dangerous stimulants or excessive excite- 
ment. A 0. 








You quote Dr. Talmage as saying that 
in his pulpit, as well as in private, he ad- 
vocates trying the experiment of female 
suffrage. Is suffrage the right of woman? 
or is it not? If it is, there is no need of 
experiment. If itis not, there is the end 
of it. Suppose that some female doctor 
of divinity were to take the stand, and, as- 
suming that female suffrage only existed, 
should declare that it might be well to 
try the experiment of male suffrage! 
Could anything seem more absurd? But 
why? The difference is simply one of 
fact. Itis not in reason, nor in philoso- 
phy, nor in the nature of things, nor in 
any peculiarity of sex, nor in plain com- 
mon-sense. Where, then, does it lie? 
Manifestly in ignorance or prejudice. 

Many years ago, being in a Southern 
State, and sitting at the hospitable board 
of a slave-holder, the subject of slavery 
was introduced. The mental and moral 
condition of the slave, the rights of prop- 
erty, the danger of emancipation, etc., had 
been the burden of conversation, when 
finally the question was put: ‘*What rea- 
son can be given why the slave should not 
demand his freedom?” This was immedi- 
ately followed by another question, ad- 
dresggd to the host: ‘‘Would you be a 
slave?” ‘To which an answer came quick 
as a flash: ‘‘My God, I would not.” My 
wits must have been wool-gathering at 
the time, or I should have asked him 
whether he would Jike to try the “‘experi- 
ment.” 8. 

Frankfort, March 19, 1888. 
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A PLUCKY MARYLAND MINISTER. 





At the recent M. E. Conference in Bal- 
timore, the report of the Committee on 
‘Temperance was presented by Rev. George 
Elliott. It congratulated the Baltimore 
Conference upon their loyalty to the cause 
of temperance; declared total abstinence 
and prohibition; denounced high license; 
thanked the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union and the Maryland State Tem- 
perance Alliance for services rendered, 
and favored the appointment of a con- 
gressional committee to consider and in- 
vestigate the question in all its phases. 

One of the first voices heard after the 
reading of the report was that of Rev. W. 
T. D. Clemm. He said: 


‘it may be that I shall be thought radi- 


cal and a crank, but I want to make an | 


addition to that report. I hope the sec- 
retary will read again that section which 
refers to the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union.” 


The secretary read the section referred 
to. Mr. Clemm said: 


“*T would like to add to that, ‘And may 
they soon have the right to vote!’ I hope 
the time will come when a woman’s ballot 
shall be equal to that of a colored man, a 
foreigner, or an American citizen. It is 
not only right, but necessary. The time 
has gone by, sir, when a woman in this 
country shall only stand at the polis 
and serve hot coffee. I’d sooner have 
woman’s suffrage than woman’s suffering, 
and she has no greater suffering than the 
liquor curse gives her. The men won't 
help them. ‘The parties are rotten. ‘They 
support the saloons, If a man is too cow- 
ardly to shoot a burglar, and a woman 
will shoot him, let her fire away. 

“T used to be a Democrat, and am one 
now, except that plank. I couldn’t be a 
Republican because they support the same 
plank and go in for Sabbath-breaking, too. 
A man’s black servant drives him up to 
the polls and they both vote, but his wife, 
who has more sense than either one of 
them, stays at home and can’t vote. Ask 
a Democrat: ‘Are you for whiskey or pro- 
hibition? ‘Whiskey.’ ‘Are you for the 
home or the saloon?’ ‘The saloon.’ ‘Are 
you for God or the Devil?’ ‘The Devil.’ 
Ask a Republican: ‘Are you for whiskey 
or prohibition? ‘We are.’ ‘Are you for 
the home or the saloon?’ ‘You bet.’ ‘Are 
you for God or the Devil? ‘All the time.’ 
[Laughter. ] 

**T know you will say, let the mothers stay 
at home and rock the cradle. Why, the 
saloon has a mortgage on the cradle to- 
day. There were two birds fighting a 
black snake up a tree, that had come to 
rob their nest. The female bird gave the 
snake five pecks to the male bird's four. 
The female always strikes the most blows 
for the defence of the home. By and by 
a boy came along and shot the snake. Sir, 
we have a black snake now. I[-say shoot 
the black snake, and if the man won’t, let 
the woman do it. I can go all the way 
through, and the stars will part and let me 
through, and the comet, if there is one, 
and going at the rate of fifty miles a 
minute, would get out of my way and let 
me pass.” 
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BUSINESS ENERGY OF FRENCH WOMEN. 


Female enterprise on French soil is af- 
forded much freer development than in 
England. The traveller from Grenoble to 
Gap will note at one of the stations a port- 
ly matron, having on her arm a red badge 
with the lettering P.L.M. She is a sta- 
tion mistress in the employ of the Paris- 
Lyons-Mediterranean Railway Company, 
and not the only one in France. Railway 
buffets are also held by respectable ladies. 
A widow lady in the Jura supports and 
educates her family on the proceeds of 
one of these refreshment stalls, and she 





ual flirtation going on between pert bar. 
maids and thelr customers, the place ig 
one in which ladies and family parties can 
takea meal quietly. Whichever way we 
turn we find Frenchwomen putting 
their admirable business capacities to the 
best account, and, if not realizing fortunes 
like Mme. Boucicaut, at least maintaining 
themselves and their children, and not un. 
frequently a husband Incapable of main- 
taining himself.—N. Y. Home Journal. 
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NERVE VERSUS NERVES. 


Timidity is a disease very prevalent among 
our American women. It is thought by them to 
be an ornament to their charms.—English A, 
She Is Taught. 


The highest refinement of that beauty being 
unattainable without splendor of activity and of 
delicate strength.—John Ruskin. 

While the boys of the day are almost 
rivais of the girls in the matter of nervous 
manifestations, especially where they lack 
the more robust training given by country 
life, it will be conceded that the charge of 
possessing too many nerves and too little 
nerve is more generally brought against 
the opposite side of the family. I can, 
then, be considered as more specifically 
speaking of how 1 would manage my girls, 

It is a delicate matter to deal with chil- 
dren of marked timidity and nervousness, 
To harshly compel the endurance of that 
which causes them fear or suffering be- 
cause we see no cause for such an effect, 
or because we thus hope to harden them 
into courage, is as futile as it is unkind; 
and yet something should be done for 
them to produce a more robust mental and 
nervous state. They can be helped to real- 
ize and embody the idea that want of self- 
control is not ‘tan ornament” to any one; 
that to be gentle, refined, calm, tender, is 
to be womanly, but to be nervous, excita- 
ble, unreasonable, lacking in presence of 
mind, is to be womanish. To begin with, 
children inherit a too highly-wrought, un- 
balanced nervous system. Then the con- 
tagion of fear and panic in times of con- 
fusion in their elders goes far to produce 
it in them. A demoralized, hysterical 
child needs to be controlled by the asser- 
tion over her of a stronger, quieter nature. 
Lastly, girls can be taught that it is not 
safe to have the habit of losing one’s head 
in times of danger; that it is not womanly 
to forget helpfulness in blind, selfish fear; 
that it is not interesting to be silly. 

Years ago a young lady dawned upon 
our circle and shone for several weeks 
with great splendor, entrancing our youth- 
ful hearts. One fatal day for her she went 
on a drive over a picturesque road which 
forded a broad but shallow brook. From 
the moment that the horse’s front hoofs 
struck the water until the wheels rolled on 
to the gravel beyond, that young woman 
crouched on the floor of the carriage utter- 
ing one insane shriek after another, and 
emerged from the stream, for me at least, 
washed clean of all her rose-color. 

Most of us have at some time of panic 
and danger felt the soothing, strengthen- 
ing power of the presence of some one 
whose quiet control of herself and others 
weaker than she has brought some order 
out of chaos and averted some of the 
threatened ill. Often in times of sudden 
alarm a tittle presence of mind will show 
that the danger is only seeming. [If it is 
real, there is surely call for something bet- 
ter than unreasoning panic. 

To shriek hysterically over a child in 
danger or,to wring one’s hands helplessly 
over an injured friend, may be showing 
love in a way, but I think most of us in 
time of trouble would prefer to receive it 
in a more practical if less ostentatious 
form. A lady once said to me, in refer- 
ence to a friend seized with a sudden and 
alarming illness, ‘“The family were kind- 
ness itself. They were ready to stand on 
their heads for her. The trouble was, they 
did not know how to stand steadily on 
their heels.”—Christian Union. 


REPROVING THE FIRST CONSUL. 


M. Sadi-Carnot, the President of the 
French .Republic, is not the first of that 
name who has been heard of. Besides the 
“great Carnot,” the organizer of the vic- 
tories of the first republic, there was al- 
other, also named Sadi-Carnot, who was 
known at least to Napoleon Bonaparte. 

One day, when Napoleon was First Cot- 
sul, Josephine, his wife, was amusidg 
herself, with some ladies of the court, iD 
rowing a boat on one of the ponds of the 
grounds of the palace of Malmaison. 

Napoleon, in the meantime, who ws 
walking along the bank of the pond in bis 
customary attitude, hands behind his back 
took it into,his head to frighten the ladies 
by throwing stones in the direction of theit 
boat. One of the stones splashed ap thé 
water a little on the ladies’ dresses. 
amused him not a little; and, finding th 
it annoyed them, the First ‘Consul col 
tinued his undignified sport. 

The ladies protested sharply, but N* 
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lebarred from decent socie- 
yay refreshment stall, too, 
hereby. Instead of perpet- 
olng on between pert bar. 
ir customers, the place is 
dies and family parties can 
letly. Whichever way we 
i Frenchwomen putting 
business capacities to the 
od, if not realizing fortunes 
cicant, at least maintaining 
| their children, and not un. 
usband incapable of main- 
.—N. Y. Home Journal. 
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E VERSUS NERVES. 
men. We tobeett by them to 
to their charms.—English As 


finement of that beauty being 
10ut splendor of activity and of 
—John Ruskin. 
oys of the day are almost 
rls in the matter of nervous 
, especially where they lack 
st training given by country 
conceded that the charge of 
) many nerves and too little 
generally brought against 
ide of the family. I can, 
idered as more specifically 
ww 1 would manage my girls, 
te matter to deal with chil- 
d timidity and nervousness, 
mpel the endurance of that 
them fear or suffering be- 
10 cause for such an effect, 
thus hope to harden them 
is as futile as it is unkind; 
thing should be done for 
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y the idea that want of self- 
‘stan ornament” to any one; 
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/, but to be nervous, excita- 
able, lacking in presence of 
womanish. To begin with, 
it a too highly-wronght, un- 
ous system. Then the con- 
‘and panic in times of con- 
‘ elders goes far to produce 
A demoralized, hysterical 
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poleon, the master of France, persisted in 
pis ungallant sport, for the pleasure of 
hearing them scream. 

All at once a small boy, who was play- 
ing by the pond, rushed up in front of 

, and doubling up his fist, shook 
it as high up toward the face of the great 
man as he could, and shouted : 

“Brute of a First Consul]! Stop teasing 
these good ladies at once!” 

Napoleon looked for a moment as if he 
would eat the boy, and then burst into a 
joud laugh. ‘The little fellow’s audacity 
nad pleased him. 

The boy’s name, as Napoleon recalled, 
was Sadi-Carnot. He was the son of Gen. 
Carnot, then Minister of War, and had ac- 
companied his father into the garden. 
The present M. Carnot is the nephew and 
namesake of this boy, who showed so 
much more politeness than the great Na- 
poleon.— Youth's Companion. 
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Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

It is an undoubted fact that when the 
resolution submitting woman suffrage to 
the voters of Maine had passed the State 
senate last winter (1887), Mr. Manly, the 
Republican ‘‘Boss” of that Commonwealth, 
straightway gave a “reception,” during 
which he was busy in showing to sena- 
tors that they ‘*must reconsider that vote.” 
First, ‘because women were an uncertain 
quantity so far as the Republican party 
was concerned, and very liable to go 
ayainst it and run off after the third party 
fanaticism.” Second, *‘because it would 
handicap Mr. Blaine, placing him again 
in the position of having to take sides on 
an unpopular issue (as he had to do in 
1884) when a presidential candidate, as he 
was soon to be again.” 

Moreover, Mr. Blaine himself went toa 
legislative leader and told him the last 
reason given, urging him ‘‘for the party’s 
sake” to let the women wait. It goes with- 
out saying that the vote was reconsidered 
next day and lost, and that under the 
chapter. 

Thus do we wait on the ambition of 
party leaders, and thus we shall wait until 
the Prohibition party, or the one it will 
help to build, mounts to the throne of 
power and does us JUSTICE. 

eee ~— 


HELP FOR HINDOO WOMEN. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: D 

Your readers are familiar with the name 
of Pundita Ramabai, who left her own 
country, going tirst to England and then 
to the United States, where she is now 
studying American methods of education 
with a view to making them useful when 
she returns to India. She realizes the need 
of education for her countrywomen, who 
are lamentably ignorant, and has written 
a book concerning them, giving facts as 
they are, showing how much they need 
help. Their relfgion aad social customs 
are such that only an exceptional woman 
can possibly rise above the weight which 
public opinion and caste impose on her. 
Though we have not yet in this land 
reached our goal, we can extend the help- 
ing hand to those still farther back in the 
darkness. 

By means of this book, ‘*The High Caste 
Hindoo Woman,” Pundita Ramabui hopes 
to raise funds to open a school for her 
countrywomen—the widows, who are pre- 
vented by law und prejudice from marry- 
ing again, and who are looked upon as 
accursed and are ill-treated because they 
are widows. 

The cost of this book, including postage, 
is only $1.35, and it is as interesting as a 
story. By sending this sum to Pundita 
Ramabai, 1400 North ‘Twenty-first Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., one can procure the 
book, and be the means of aiding a worthy 
cause, as well as bringing knowledge and 
entertainment to themselves. 

CHRISTIE BELL. 
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OUR SEOOND SUFFRAGE BIRTHDAY. 


ARGONIA, KAN., MARCH 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We look forward with pleasure to the 
Second birthday of municipal woman suf- 
frage in Kansas. Our women are fully 
awake to the necessity of tightly celebrat- 
ing the day. 

We are now agitating, will next educate, 
and then organize, to defeat our foe—the 
rum-power. You may hear from us again. 
Breathe a prayer for our victory. 

Mrs. 8. M. SALTER. 
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TEXAS FRIENDS OF SUFFRAGE. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

We find many more friends of woman 
suffrage in Texas than we had expected. 
Among numbers of intelligent men, the 
‘. of allowing women their right to vote 

not considered ultra or impractical in 

operation. Prejudice exists against it, 
naturally enough, in certain sections of 
Sreat and growing State, and there 
among both sexes who think it 

to have women identified 
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with public affairs. Yet nowhere have we 
seen more respect shown to woman than 
in this same State, where for three years 
we have lifted up our voice at times before 
congregated people, in defence of the gos- 
pel of “‘peace and good will” to the human 
family. Texas will wheel into line in fa- 
vor of this important reform, as soon as 
our older Northern States take, as they 
ought, the initiative step in this forward 
march commensurate with the present 
necessities of our republic. 
Mary C, BILLINGS. 
A TRIUMPH OF GRIT. 


We heard a rather illustrative story late- 
ly, from one of our neighboring factory 
towns. An old-fashioned Yankee of 
Quaker stock, who ran a small shoe fac- 
tory, indulged in a theory which nothing 
could pry out of his mind, that a moral 
wrong was somehow perpetrated upon the 
community at large if a woman were al- 
lowed to earn above a stipulated sum each 
week. As his help was paid by the piece, 
and he had to keep tally in the main with 
current prices, he found this rather diffi- 
cult to manage at times. ‘The swiftness 
of one young woman especially troubled 
him greatly. She would persist in ran- 
ning financially ahead of others. At last 
he made a special cut-down in her prices, 
and told her why he did it. She gave 
him a baleful glance, tightened her lips, 
and went on working. By Saturday 
night next, despite the cut-down, she 
made ten cents above the week before. 
Another week went by, when he cut ber 
down still more. ‘The damsel still proved 
game, and rose to the occasion. Aftera 
week or more the Quaker conscience grew 
‘*scared,”’and he asked her what she meant. 
“It means,” said the girl, “that you may 
keep on and I’ll keep on till you havea 
corpse on your hands in this work-room, 
for I’m grit and you can’t conquer me!” 
The race ended there, and the girl was 
allowed normal pay.— Advertiser. 


eee 
WHAT THE IOWA LEGISLATURE SAYS. 


Hands off from these ballot-boxes, 
women citizens of Iowa. You have no 
rights here which white or black men are 
bound to respect... If you could bite 
cartridges, and shoot from thickets, as our 
revolutionary fathers did, you, too, might 
share in the benefits of. the revolution and 
Constitution; but so long as you appeal to 
our honor and manhood and chivalry, and 
brotherly love, and patriotism, and gal- 
lantry, and come with prayers and tears 
instead of bullets, so long you’ll get left. 
—Iowa Tribune. 
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A FAIR YOUNG BLACKSMITH. 


A certain man in Oglethorpe County 
who works at the trade of blacksmithing, 
never being blessed with a son to help him 
in his shop, has a daughter who well sup- 
plies the deficiency. She wields the sledge 
with a grace and power that would put 
many members of the sterner sex to shame, 
and withal is described as a most attrac- 
tive young woman.—Savannah News. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The woman’s college, founded by the 
Methodists at No. Baltimore, Md., will be 
formally opened in September. 


Mrs. F. C. Floyd, of South Boston, 
Mass., has invented a waterproof bonnet, 
munufactured of rubber gossamer fabrics, 
for which she has received a patent. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Trask Hill has been ap- 
pointed by the W. C. T. U. as superinten- 
dent of jail, prison and almshouse work for 
Middlesex County, Mass. 

The number of tall ladies now in Wasb- 
ington society is noteworthy. A niece of 
Secretary Bayard, Miss Bayard, of Balti- 
more, is six feet tall; Speaker Carlisle's 
wife is five feet nine inches, and Gen. 
Greely’s wife, Mrs. Wilkinson, wife of 
Representative Wilkinson, of New Or- 
leans, and Miss Ginter, of Kentucky, are 
about the same height. 

“T understand,” writes the London cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
“that not only is the question of the ad- 
mission of ladies to the fellowship of the 
Royal Geographical Society practically 
settled in the affirmative, female fellows 
paying half the present subscription, but 
that other societies, such as the Linnzwan 
and the Geological, will in due course fol- 
low suit.” 

The Staats-Anzeiger (whiskey) breaks 
eut with the despairing wail, ‘For human- 
ity’s sake, save our homes!” at the woman 
suffrage proposition. ‘The Staats-Anzeiger 
knows woman suffrage would drive the 
last nail in the whiskey devil’s coffin, and 
so says, ‘‘No, gentlemen of the Legisla- 
ture, give us rather prohibition for eterni- 
ty, but save our homes from the curse of 
woman suffrage.” That is a reason why 
prohibitionists should stand by their colors 
on the suffrage question.— Chicago Lever. 





All the horrors of woman suffrage will 
be precipitated on us some day, with the 
balance trembling so even as at present in 
the Massachusetts Legislature. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Under the wise management of Mrs. 
Ellen C. Johnson, of the Reformatory 
Prison for Women at Sherborn, there has 
been a decrease in the expenses of more 
than four thousand dollars. Seventeen 
per cent. of those committed could neither 
read nor write, Seventy-three per cent. 
of all who were committed were intem- 
perate, and thirty-five of these were not 
above twenty-one years of age. ‘T'wenty- 
seven per cent. of those committed were 
less than twenty-one years of age, and 
forty-eight per cent. were between twenty- 
one and thirty. Seventy-six were born in 
foreign countries, and only thirty-six of 
the one-hundred and ninety-three had 
American parents. Of those born in this 
country, only eighty-two were born in this 
State. The system of placing the*prison- 
ers out in families before the expiration of 
their sentence has been continued with ex 
cellent results, as heretofore. 


HUMOROOSB. 


Master Freddy thinks himself by no 
means the least important member of the 
household. One evening, after he and 
his sister had gone to bed in the nursery, 
a violent thunder-shower came up. The 
children’s mother, thinking they might be 
frightened by the storm, went upstairs to 
reassure them. Pausing just outside the 
nursery door, she heard Fred say to his 
sister, who was crying, ‘“*Don’t oo be 
*fraid, baby; me an’ Dod’s here.”—Har- 
per’s Young People. 





‘*Pa,” said a son to his father, ‘*what is 
meant by ‘a chip of the oid block?” 
‘*Why, my son, do you ask the question?” 
‘*Because [ was in Enfield this morning, 
and told the gentlemen while hunting I 
saw fifty squirrels up one tree. They 
kept trying to make me say that I did not 
see but forty-nine; and because [ wouldn’t 
say so, they said I was a ‘chip of the old 
block.’” “Hem! Well, my son, they 
only meant you were smart and honest 
like your pa. You can go out to play 
now.” 


There is a class of our fellow-citizens to 
whom the big snow-storm week should 
have been a heaven uponearth. The class, 
viz., who think that woman’s place is at 
home. Never before since the days of the 
Puritans have so many of the women of 
the land stayed at home; and those who 
didn’t, wished they had. Perhaps this has 
been the providential mission of the 
great storm. And then what has been 
sauce for the goose has been sauce for the 
gander, too. ‘There is no place like 
home” has been the very music of the 
breeze.— Boston Transcript. 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED, 
To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
permanently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have consumption if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T.A.Siocum, M, C, 
181 Pearl St.. New York. 
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N’T 
Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 

Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. It is to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York 
Sold Everywhere. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 
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Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
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Bashford. 
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Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
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Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
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Prof. Carruth on Sutirage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
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Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 
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I. Bowditch. 
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Are the BEST. 
bh 1s s¥ Daveorgrs, 


D. Lothrop Company's 
New Books. 





Robert Southey. The Story 
of His Life. Written in His 
Letters. 


Edited by Joun DENNIS. 12mo, $2.25. 
Southey was one of those wonderful men who used to 
find time to write intimate letters full of himself and 
his friends. He little dreamed he was writing his own 
biography ; still less that of his friends. 
The editor finds in the letters almost a connected nar 
rative full of literary interest. 


The Indian’s Side of the In- 
dian Question. 


By WILLIAM Barrows, D.D. 12mo, $1. 

A review of our national and neighborhood ma 
ment of Indians from the beginning, with a view to 
paver Pmprenension of the opportansty now offered 

y awes ‘or a more undertaking on 
behalf of the Indians. - 

The book is short and business-like, and takes a by 
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come them. 


Life of James Russell Lowell. 


By E. E. Brown. 12mo, $1.25. 
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Story of the American Indian. 
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A fascinating history. 


Patience Preston, M. D. 


By Mrs. A. F. RAFFENSPERGER. 12mo, $1.25, 

A girl-doctor hangs out her shingle in a conventiona! 
town and gets into practice and—society, An earnest 
girl and an earnest doctor, Of course she is promptly 
taken up by the poor. Of course she succeeds. Of 
course she conquers society. Also society conquers 
her, With mutual gain. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 


By ABBY MORTON D1Az. 12mo, $1.25, 
One of the keenest satires that ever did duty for a 
sermon, 
Mrs. Diaz puts in a book her scheme for getting on in 
the world. , 


The Ignoramuses: 
Story. 


By MARY BRADFORD CROWNINSIIELD. 8vo, illus- 
trated, $2.50. 

The author of All Among the Light-houses takes the 
same party, two bright boys and a Violet, over the sea 
to the wonders and pleasures of Europe; and that is 
the book—a generous one, large type, tine paper, and 
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“Mr. Whipple is one of the most accomplished 
students of English literature in this or any other 
country; and he has written of English authors, 
from Shakespeare down to Macaulay and Thackeray, 
with an insight and appreciativeness which we be- 
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you know that he has grasped the whole subject, 
and told the whole truth. lic stands unrivalled in 
this country for the extent and variety of his knowl- 
edge, and for the naturalness with which hemakes 
use of his intellectual wealth.”—C. C. Hazewell. 


RECOLLECTIONS 


Or Emtnznt Men. With fine steel portrait 
of Mr. Wurpp_e; and Dr. Cyrus A. BARrTOoL’s 
Memorial Address. Rufus Choate—Recollec- 
tions of Agassiz—Ralph Waldo #£merson— 
Motley, the Historian—Charles Sumner — 
George Ticknor— Matthew Arnold — Barry 
Cornwall— Daniel Deronda— George Eliot’s 
Private Life. 


“We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the 
most subtle, discriminating and profound of critics. 
Nor are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said 
that dome of Whipple’s essays were the subtlest and 
ablest and clearest in expression he had ever read. 
Miss Mitford wrote that t , 4 would bear comparison 
with any of their class in the older country. Pres- 
cott declared that no critic had ‘ever treated his 
topics with more discrimination and acuteness.’ ” 
—London Spectator. 

‘‘Mr. Whipple is widely known as a literary criti¢ 
of unquestionable originality and power,lucid and ex- 
act in his perceptions of rare acuteness and subtlety 
of discrimination, humanely blending justice and 
mercy in his decisions, with a certain catholic com- 
prehensiveness of taste, and a racy foree of expres- 
sion.”"—New York Ne. 

“Mr. Whipple is one of the few American types of 
the genuine literary man. e would have at 
home in that glorious conclave of wits and scholars 
where Burke, Johnson, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
others used to meet and discourse. He seems pene- 
trated with their spirit, and to be gifted with that 
same intellectual nerve which distinguished them.” 

Transcript : 








TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
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BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League will be at the 
house of Mrs. M. L. J. Currier, No. 2 
Cedar Street, Roxbury, April 2, at 7.30 
P.M. There will be an address by Rev. 
W.I. Haven; and other speakers, music 
and discussion will help to make it a pleas- 
ant and profitable meeting. The Roxbury 
Woman Suffrage Club will also be present. 
It is hoped that non-suffragists will be 
present and join in the discussion, and 
that there will be a good attendance of 
mewbers. L. A. HATCH. 


—_=* 
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UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE DREADED. 


A correspondent ina mining county of 
Pennsylvania writes : 

**A friend has sent me some of your 
apers, and I notice the strong sentiment 
p favor of woman suftrage. If this 
means universal suffrage for women, as is 
now given to men, can you not see in ita 
great complication of difficulties? Let 
me call your attention to the troubles of 
the Reading railroad strike. Look at the 
class of foreigners who compose most of 
the strikers—Hungarians and Polanders. 
A single look at the latter would satisfy 
you. Very many of these are voters, and 
have only been here a short time. Some 
of the authorities who ought to quell their 
riotous disposition do not want to meddle, 
because these authorities are up for re- 
election. ‘These unruly men have wives, 
sweethearts and sisters whom they influ- 
ence and in most cases control. If suf- 
frage is granted to foreign women, as now 
to men, will it not make ‘confusion worse 
confounded?” Who will ever be able to 
straighten it? It is easier to keep the bars 
up than to put them up after once letting 
them down. 

If petitions are sent to Washington for 
woman suffrage, they should be limited to 
women who have been bora in this coun- 
try and are twenty-one years old, Ameri- 
can citizens like our sons. Noman should 
vote till he has been here twenty-one 
years. As it is, Americans are the play- 
things of foreigners, and a few more years 
will open their eyes. c. 

Reading, Pa. 

Suftrage is an ‘authoritative exercise of 
rational choice in regard to principles, 
measures and men.” All ‘citizens of sound 
mind and mature age not convicted of 
crime” are justly entitled to vote on reason- 
able and equal conditions. Sex isnot sucha 
ground of exclusion. The abuses of suf- 
frage, which our correspondent feels so 
keenly, are themselves violations of the 
principle of universal suffrage. To place 
the ballot in the hands of a man (or woman) 
grossly ignorant of our language, laws and 
institutions is only to demoralize and de- 
stroy the suffrage. Such voters in casting 
their ballots do not exercise rational choice, 
because they have no means of informing 
themselves. Their vote does not express 
rational choice. 

If we should import a thousand mon- 
keys and train them to drop a ballot into 
a box on election day, no one would claim 
that by so doing the monkeys really 
voted. ‘Those ballots might control the 
result, but the men who trained the mon- 
keys would really cast the votes. So in the 
case cited by our correspondent. It is the 
saloons and demagogues who do the 
voting; not the drunken fools who go 
through the motions. Our registration 
laws undoubtedly need amendment, not 
by a requirement of twenty-one years’ res- 
idence in the case of foreigners, but by a 
reasonable term of residence, a knowledge 
of our language, and a reading and writ- 
ing qualification. Let the State maintain 
evening schools free to all, and require a 
certificate of ability to read and write as a 
pre-requisite of voting. 

There are very few communities, how- 
ever, even in the mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania, where a majority of the women 
cannot read and write. In any commu- 
nity where this is the case, woman suf- 
frage will diminish the political power of 
illiteracy and increase that of intelligence. 
If, for instance, sixty women out of every 
hundred can read and write—by adding 
that hundred we add sixty intelligent 
and forty illiterate women, and gain an 
additional majority of twenty for intelli- 
gence. If in our correspondent’s town, as 
is probable, sixty women out of one hun- 
dred are Americans, then universal woman 
suffrage will give the American element in 


that town twenty additional majority. 
H. B. B. 





i. 
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The Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 


A bright, golden-haired, ten-year-old 
girl was the other day elected page of the 
lowa House of Representatives. Why 
not? She attends strictly to business, and 
asks no favors because she is a girl. Who 
knows but in the early dawn of the twen- 
tieth century she may cast a ballot in the 
State wherein womanhood is so highly 
favored! 








LETTER FROM HENRY H. FAXON. 


Boston, Mass., Marca 23, 1888. 
Mrs. Lucy STONE: 

Dear Madam,—Learning that you — 
been chosen a delegate to represent 
American Woman Suffrage Association in 
the International Council] of Women 
which is to convene at Was on the 
25th inst., I inclose a cheek for fifty dol- 
lars to assist in defraying expenses. I am 
always prompted to encourage women 
who come together to consider the affuirs 
of the State or nation, because I realize 
that the object of such gatherings is to de- 
vise means for the better protection of the 
home. In your deliberations do not fear 
to discuss politics and all that the question 
of voting implies. There are thousands 
of politicians now declaring that woman 
“will be out of her sphere” the moment 
she enters the political arena, who have 
sufficient reasons to dread the ballot if 
employed by the women of the land. The 
brewers, distillers, rumsellers and the 
congressmen who represent them, are 
loud in expressing their opinion that 
woman will lower her dignity if she is 
allowed to vote. Such manifestations of 
fear are not made in the interest of women ; 
they are the signals of distress hoisted by 
selfish politicians who inwardly fear that 
they will be left at home to reflect upon 
the political sins which they have com- 
mitted while pretending to represent the 
people. There are also many congress- 
men who talk in pathetic tones about pre- 
serving the sanctity of the home, who, at 
the same time, are doing all they can to 
protect the greatest enemy and destroyer 
of the home—the saloon. Itis not strange 
that the bones of such legislative schemers 
rattle when they realize that the influence 
of women is accumulating into a might 
wave which will surely engulf them an 
their unworthy constituents. Inwardly 
the leaders of political parties are con- 
densed selfishness, while outwardly they 
pose before the masses as great reformers. 

Iam very giad this Council of Women 
is to be held in Washington, because that 
cit M is the great catch-basin of the Nation‘s 
political sewerage. I hope the good influ- 
ence which shall emanate from this body 
of women will so permeate the political 
craft that the rumsellers, and their hench- 
men at the Capitol, will flee from Wash- 
ington, as rats desert a sinking ship. 

It is now the custom for women to be 
placed in positions of importance and re- 
sponsibility; and when they shall secure 
the rights of franchise, those political 
office-holders who have bankrupted the 
resources of corruption will turn from the 
error of their ways or lose their doubtful 
occupations. 

Wishing you the greatest possible suc- 
cess in your convention, 

I am very truly yours, 
Henry H. Faxon. 
~———_ — eee 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


WINCHESTER. A meeting will be held 
Tuesday, April 10, at 3 P. M., for the elec- 
tion of officers. Mrs. Lucy Stone is in- 
vited to address the league. 


Mepway, No. 71. A meeting was held 
Friday, March 23, 7.30 P. M., at the home 
of Dr. Kate Sanborn, for the purpose of 
organizing a Medway Woman Suffrage 
League. The officers elected are as fol- 
lows: 

President—Dr. Kate Sanborn. 

Vice-Presidents—Henry Mason, Rev. Father 
Boylan, Dr. Robert Bell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mira Sanborn. 

Assistant—Miss Hodges. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. W. B. Hodges, 
Mrs. Mabel Norton, Mrs. E. F. Hopkins, Mrs. 
L. C. Damon, Mrs. S. E. Spencer. 


The league will take up the study of their 
town report for the next meeting. 


MEDFORD, No. 72. Saturday, March 24, 
at 3 P. M..a parlor meeting was held at 
the home of Miss Helen Porter, Medford. 
We organized the Medford League, and 
elected the following officers: 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss C. E. Swift. 

Ezecutive Committee—Mrs. O. A. Newhall, 

Mrs. Abby D. Brown, Mrs. E. M. Gill, Mrs. 
8. E. Richards. 
It was the unanimous wish of those pres- 
ent that Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell act as 
president and Miss Zipporah Sawyer as 
first vice-president. We have not heard 
from these members since the league was 
organized. It was voted to invite Mrs. 
Lucy Stone to address the league at their 
first meeting in April, at the home of Miss 
Helen Porter. 


Foxsoro’, No. 73. The Foxboro’ 
League was organized Tuesday, March 27, 
at 3 P. M., at the house of Mrs. S.J. Spof- 
ford. ‘he officers are: 

President—Miss Josephine P. Holland. 

Vice-Presidents—C. 8. Stevens, Mrs. James 
Capen, Joseph Watrouse. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Alice Bassett. 

Executive Committee—Miss M. E. Grey, Mrs. 
E. H. Dill, Charles Hodges, Mrs. S. J. Spofford. 


CAMPELLO. This was the first league 
organized in 1888. It has been doing good 
work since Jan. 12, in the study of Brock- 
ton city government. The Brockton 
Daily Enterprise says of their first — 
meeting, which was held in the M. E. 
Church, Wednesday, March 21, Rev. E. C. 
Abbott’s readings were every one a hit; 
Rev. R. T. Sawyer opened part second 
with a piano solo, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” with variations, and was obliged to 
respond to an encore. Mrs. Effie Pitbla- 
do; president, spoke upon the growth of 
the leagues of the State. She advocated 
the study of civil government, that women 
might be prepared to vote intelligently 
when their timecame. She recommended 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL as the best source 
of suffrage information, and warmly urged 
all to join the Campello e. Rev. C. B. 
Pitblado delivered a forcible address upon 
woman suffrage. ‘What a day,” said the 
speaker, ‘‘is this for great things. We 
were brimming full of yesterday—almost 
choked with the dust of yesterday, with 
its superstitions and its conventionalism. 
We are Asiatic still in our ideas of 
woman. To go near the polly we say, 
would spoil her, destroy delicacy. 
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This thing of the suffrage of women has a 
= pores: it is the disturbance of the 
ust old notions, a thing of vitals, of 
roots, that goes down to the very founda- 
tion of society. It steps out bares its 
breast to the battle. It has acry, ‘On, 
on,’ and never apologizes. 
“Christ was the special liberator of 
woman. He came to lift her from the 
from the hells, and from the fet- 
ters of life. The leading men hated him, 
the leaders of the church hated him, the 
leaders of society hated him; but the 
women loved him, and he said to them as 
they followed him weeping, ‘Weep not for 
me, but for yourselves.’” ‘The singing by 
a ladies’ quartette was very fine. oman 
suffrage choruses were sung, and a number 
united with the league. 
Cora ScotTr Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 





FIVE ILLINOIS SUFFRAGE CONVENTIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journat : 

Since my last we have held the follow- 
ing meetings: 

, MOUNT CARROLL. 

Our convention at Mount Carroll, though 
not large, was a most gratifying one in the 
interest manifested by those who will be 
likely to do most to extend and perpetuate 
the sutlrage work in the place, and the 
character of those who participated in the 
meetings. ‘The principal of Mount Car- 
roll Seminary, Miss A. 1.. Joy, took a most 
helpful interest in the cause, and gave it 
her endorsement in every way, becoming 
a State member, inviting us to the chapel 
exercises, and requesting us to address the 
pupils. Mrs. Holmes, who, as pastor's 
wife, is in constant contact and sympathy 
with the young, talked briefly on the im- 
portance of a definite purpose in life. The 
bright young faces were full of interest, 
and it was inspiring and affecting to think 
of so many girls standing in that transi- 
tion stage that marks the epoch in which 
we live, the passing away of the old, the 
coming of the new, without a thought of 
the changes that surround them. ‘Their 
very unconsciousness of the changed con- 
ditions in the life and possibilities for 
women, had something pathetic init. It 
was ‘‘court week.” “The jurymen and law- 
yers attended the evening sessions of the 
convention, and twelve members were add- 
ed to the State membership. A society 
was organized. ‘The mayor of the city and 
others of the most prominent people be- 
came members. Mra. L. A. Demmon, an 
old friend of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, was 
appointed to look after the interests of the 
suffrage papers, and, as she is president of 
the local organization, will, no doubt, se- 
cure subscribers. ‘The officers of the so- 
ciety are as follows: 

President—Mrs. L. A. Demmon. 

Secretary—Mrs. Jennie M. Van Patten. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. D. Ludwick. 

Primary Committee — Democrat, Jacob Bu- 
cher; Prohibitionist, Samuel Stakemiller; Re- 
publican, . 





LANARK. 

Having received an invitation from Lan- 
ark, and Morrison friends deciding to post- 
pone their convention, we accepted the in- 
vitation. The village is small and con- 
servative, but intelligent and wide awake. 
As the W. C. T. U. have a superintendent 
of franchise, we thought best not to organ- 
ize here, and a pouring rain coming on, we 
gave up the evening meeting. 


WINNEBAGO. 

Here, as elsewhere, we found the fran- 
chise work of the W. C. T. U. neglected. 
I tried to impress upon the members that 
this was the key to the whole situation, 
that the line of work most difficult to en- 
list attention was the one most needed; 
that whatever line was most easily prose- 
cuted, was the very one that did not need 
pushing. This was a very intelligent audi- 
ence, and gratifying interest was aroused 
in the need of woman’s ballot for the work- 
ing-women. Mrs. M. B. Goddard, Mrs. 
Nellie S®pottewood, Mrs. Simpson, and 
others will do good work for suftrage. 


DAVIS JUNCTION. 

An afternoon and evening meeting, as at 
Winnebago, was held in the Methodist 
Church. Here are earnest believers in suf- 
frage, Mrs. Frances File, Mrs. Corse, Mrs. 
Monroe, Mrs. Helen Moore, and others, 
though no organized effort had been made. 


KISHWAUKEE 
had made preparations by advertising, and 
here was the largest audience, though only 
a country neighborhood. ‘The people are 
awake to live questions, and though they 
had never heard a suffrage lecture, many 
were in full sympathy. The afternoon 
meeting was well attended, many ridin 
miles through the mud ofan Illinois prairie 
to attend the meeting. The wife of the 
Methodist minister made a stirring speech 
in favor of equal rights for all God’s chil- 
dren, and the whole meeting was char- 
acterized by a deeply religious feeling— 
the spirit of the Golden Rule. A deeply 
interested audience gathered in the even- 
ing. and many who had doubted the expe- 
diency committed themselves to the work. 
No organization was effected, as the super- 
intendent of the franchise in the W. C. T. U. 
will do the work effectively and well. 
JULIA MILLS DuNN, 
Sec’y Illinois E. 8. A. 


_ 
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A MAINE WOMAN SUPERVISOR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the late town-election at New Glouces- 
ter, Me., the Republicans nominated a 
woman for school supervisor, Mrs. J. I. 
Sturgis. The Democrats nominated Mr. 
Charles P. Haskell, and the Prohibitionists 
Mrs. Eliza L. White. Mrs. Sturgis was 
elected by a majority of one vote. The 
point was then raised that some man 
should he appointed to make purchases of 
fuel, to attend to necessary repairs of 
schoolhouses, etc., but it was ruled that 
Mrs. Sturgis should take entire control of 








the schools. Thus are women quietly 
coming forward where they are neeiled, 
and thus does the public confidence in 


their ability increase. 
Wa. L, HasKELL. 


Boston, March 28, 1888. 
—- ----#@e- ---—- 
SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 
The South Boston Woman 8 Club 


met at the residence of Miss S. M. Hale, 
391 Broadway, om Monday evening, March 
19, with a large attendance. Miss Newell, 
the president, occupied the chair. En- 
couraging reports of the progress made in 
the cause during the past month were 
ne by the secretary, the election of Dr. 
aroline Hastings upon the School Board 
being particularly gratifying. A commit- 
tee of five was Sep mee to interview all 
those women who, having voted once, 
have failed to continue as voters. It was 
also voted to hold a public meeting in 
South Boston in April, in the interest of 
the schools, to be addressed by prominent 
speakers. The secretary reported that the 
three South Boston wards were now repre- 
sented upon the Women’s City Committee 
by members of the Club. An interesting 
and encouraging letter, written by Mrs. 
Sirrine, of Greenville, 58. C. (a believer in 
woman suffrage, and a subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL), was then read, giv- 
ing some account of the work being done 
by the W. C. T. U. and the woman suf- 
fragists in that locality. The letter was 
elicited by reading a report in the JouR- 
NAL of a paper given by Mrs. Boland be- 
fore the South Boston Club at the previous 
February meeting. The speaker of the 
evening was Miss L. Maria Baldwin, of 
Cambridge. Woman suffrage was treated 
in a dignified and thoughtful manner, and 
the necessity of preparation for the grave 
responsibilities that the exercise of suf- 
frage would impose upon women was 
strongly urged. Miss Baldwin was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention, and a 
deep impression was made upon her hear- 
ers. Mrs. A. C. Sparrow, of Boston, then 
favored the club with songs, which were 
rendered in an artistic and pleasing man- 
ner. Mary A. H. Curtis, Sec’y. 
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THE MAYOR OF ARGONIA. 


The W. C. T. U. of Argonia, Kan., senda 
us the following resolution of approval : 


Whereas Mrs. Susanna M. Salter, the present 
mayor of our City of Argonia, Kansas, has been 
a member and officer of this Union ever since its 
organization, June 3, 1883, therefore 

Resolved, That the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
ae Union, of Dixon Township, Sumner 

ounty, Kansas, hereby gratefully acknowledge 
her efficient services as corresponding secretary, 
and as a faithful laborer in every capacity chosen 
by this Union. 

Resolved, That her past year’s record as the 
first woman mayor in the world, while not hin- 
dering her home duties, or church and temper- 
ance work, reflects credit on our sex, and ad- 
vances the cause of woman everywhere. 

Resolved, That, while fulfilling all duties re- 
quired by her oath of office, she has not lost an 
attribute prized by true womanhood, but throug. 
= 7 kept the gentle poise of dignified Chris- 
tianity. 

Resolved, That we ask publication of these 
resolutions in the oo Clipper, Sumner 
County papers, Our Messenger, Union Signal, 
Woman’s Journa., and Woman's Tribune. 

R. EMMA AETHERTON, Pres. 


Mrs. H. R. Gass, Rec. Sec., pro. tem. 
oS 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


On Wednesday evening, 21st inst., the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League 
tendered a reception to the delegates to 
the International Council of Women, which 
was held at Washington this week—Mrs. 
Alice Scatcherd and Mrs. Ashton Dilke, of 
England, the Baroness Alexandra Gripen- 
berg, of Finland, Mme. Sophie Groth, of 
Norway, Mme. Isabel Bogelot, of France, 
and Mrs. Zadel Barnes Gustafson, of 
Sweden, were present; also, Mrs. M. Louise 
Thomas, President of Sorosis, and Mrs. 
Marguerite Moore, the Irish patriot. In 
spite of the drenching rain, the guests 
were in good health and spirits, the re- 
ception was largely attended, and several 
brilliant short speeches were made. 

On the 22d the annual convention of the 
New York State W. S. A. was held at 
Masonic Temple, in this city. Evidently 
woman suffrage is becoming ‘‘fashion- 
able,” if the size and quality of the audi- 
ence and the great interest manifested be 
a just criterion. At the business meeting 
the officers for another year were elected, 
and work was discussed at the public ses- 
sion held at 2 P. M. Mrs. Gustafson, 
Baroness Gripenberg, Frau Groth, Mme. 
Bogelot, Mrs. Rogers and Mrs. Moore ad- 
dressed the audience after the president 
had opened the meeting. 

In the evening a large audience listened 
with great interest to Mrs. Scatcherd, Mrs. 
Dilke, Mrs. Neymann, and Mrs. Bessie 
Starr Keifer, of Toronto. The speeches 
were all good, but Mrs. Keifer added an 
intensity of enthusiasm and a magnetism 
that took the audience by storm. Mrs. 
Keefer arrived in New York March 22 
and left on the night train for Washing- 
ton, having attended both sessions of the 
convention. Yet to-day, if she were to ad- 
vance argument in favor of woman suf- 
frage, she would be met in many cases 
with the reply: “Ah, yes, ah, ges ; but 
women could never endure the labor that 
the ballot entails, and, besides, they have 
not sufficient ‘grey matter,’ nor are the 
convolutions of their brain numerous 
enough to make it safe either for them- 
selves or the nation.” Cc. F. D, 











THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNOIL. 


(Continued from First Page.) 

After some further remarks Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall moved a committee of fit- 
teen to be appointed by the chair (Miss 
Anthony) to prepare a plan of organiza- 
tion, and that of these fifteen nine should 
be a committee to report officers. Miss 
Stowell, of Michigan University, thought 
a committee on officers was premature, 
till it was known whether there would be 
a permanent organization. The resolu- 
tion was adopted. Miss Anthony asked 
for time to make up this committee. It 
was voted that she report on Monday, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


RECEPTION. 
On Saturday evening, from 9 to 11 P. M., 
the halls, corridors and parlors of the 
Riggs House were densely crowded with 
delegates and visitors to the International 
Council of Women. (Nineteen-twentieths 
ladies.) The assembly, numbering sev- 
eral hundred, were almost all well-known 
workers for woman suffrage, although 
present as representatives of a great vari- 
ety of educational, philanthropic and re- 
formatory enterprises. It was a striking 
evidence of the close relation of all forms of 
mental activity in public work on the part 
of women to woman suffrage, that there 
seemed such an identity of thought and 
purpose on the subject. As this great army 
of fine, intelligent, well-dressed ladies 
passed slowly through the spacious parlors 
to be introduced to Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Stanton, Miss An- 
thony, Miss Willard, Mrs. Wallace, Rev. 
A. B. Blackwell, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Mrs. 
Jane H. Spofford and the European dele- 
gates, we wished that the men who oppose 
woman suffrage and the women who have 
all the rights they want, could have seen 
the inspiring spectacle and have drawn 
the inevitable conclusion. Woman’s polit- 
ical equality is the point in the intellectual 
heavens around which all other woman’s 
movements revolve. It must also have oc- 
curred to lookers-on that a government 
which denies such women a share in its 
councils, is not wise or just, or fairly 
representative of its people. Another no- 
ticeable fact was the great diversity of 
localities represented, including Maine, 
Louisiana, Colorado, and every intermedi 
ate State. Canada had sent its represen- 
tatives. The mere renumeration of States, 
to say nothing of individual names, would 
be a gazetteer of American geography. 





Sunday Services. 

Religious services were held on Sunday 
March 25, at numerous churches and halls, 
addressed by women of the International 
Council. The Council itself met at Al- 
baugh’s Opera House on Sunday afternoon, 
at 2.30 o’clock. The beautiful building 
was packed from pit to dome. Aisles 
were filled, boxes thronged, and people 
stood five tiers deep around the outer rail. 
Only once in a decade, it is said, is such 
an audience gathered in Washington. 
Nearly half the assembly weremen. State 
banners and the flags of various nations dec- 
orated the balconies. Over three thousand 
persons were present. The platform was 
filled with delegates and invited guests. 
At 3 P. M., Miss Anthony called to order. 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford read Longfel- 
low’s “Greeting,” which was sung by the 
audience standing. Rev. Ada C. Bowles 
read from the Acts the interview between 
Pauland Agrippa. Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell offered prayer. Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw delivered an admirable sermon from 
the text, Acts 26:19: ‘*Whereupon, O 
King Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto 
the heavenly vision.” ‘The sermon was 
earnest and eloquent, and many faces 
which showed only curiosity at the begin- 
ning were marked by a better sentiment 
before the close. Several hymns were 
sung, and the exercises closed with a bene- 
diction. 

On Sunday morning, and again on Sun- 
day evening, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, io 
fulfilment of‘ a previous engagement, 
preached to large audiences in the Church 
of Our Father. Miss Frances E. Willard 
lectured on Sunday morning at the Metro- 
politan Methodist Church, on ‘Social 
Purity,” to an overflowing assembly. Ie 
the evening, in spite of the rain, a crowded 
congregation at Ryland Chapel listened to 
Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, of Michigan. 
Mrs. Bessie Starr Keifer, of ‘Toronto, Can., 
occupied the pulpit at the Union Metho- 
dist Church in the morning, and in the 
evening presided at a gathering under the 
auspices of the Grand Lodge of Good 
Templars. Mrs. Mary A. Allen, M. D., 
spoke in the evening at the Union Metho- 
dist Church. Mrs. Clara Cleghorn Hoff 
man, of Missouri, addressed a large audi 
ence on temperance in the afternoon, at 
the Foundry Methodist Church. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Saxon, of Alabama, spoke # 
the North Capitol Church on “The Home 
vs. the Saloon.” Mrs. J. K. Barney, of 
Rhode Island, preached in the evening # 
the Hamline M. E. Church. Rev. Mrs. © 
H. St. John preached to a very large coh 
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gregation on “Temperance,” at Grace 
Church. Mrs. Fanny Barnes spoke at the 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church. Mrs. 
Nellie Eyster, of California, lectured to 
children at the Lutheran Memorial Church. 
These varied exercises and the rainy 
weather did not seem to diminish the large 
attendance at each of these meetings. 
Doubtless there were other services con- 
ducted by women which have not come to 


our knowledge. 


Monday Morning Session. 

At the formal opening of the Council on 
Monday morning, there was a good audi- 
ence, and a large and striking group of 
delegates and visitors on the platform. 
Miss Anthony called the meeting to or- 
der, and invited the Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell,‘‘the first woman ever or- 
dained as a minister in this country, and I 
think in the world,” to open the meeting 
with prayer. Her prayer was an eloquent 
appeal for justice, and for the guidance of 


divine wisdom. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert read 
an exultant hymn of her own composition, 
entitled “‘The Promised Land,” and the 
audience rose and joined in singing it. 

Miss Anthony made the introductory 
address. She said: 

The notice that was issued forty years 
ago for that first convention, if [ remem- 
ber rightly, did not have any signatures 
attached, but, nevertheless, the two movy- 
ing spirits in originating the call for the 
meeting and in carrying forward the 
meeting were those of our sainted Lucretia 
Mott, of Philadelphia, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who is with us to-day. Without 
any particular words that shall call to 
your mind the vast change in the world 
these last forty years for women as well 
as men, but especially for women, I will 
say that forty years ago women had no 
place anywhere except in their homes, no 
pecuniary independence, no place or posi- 
tion, no purpose in life save that which 
came through marriage, save that which 
came through the home. What a change 
from such a state of things, as many of 
you can remember, when no woman 
thought of earning her bread by any other 
means than sewing, teaching, cooking or 
factory work! During those years there 
has been almost a perfect open sesame to 
every avenue of industry—to every pro- 
fession, whereby woman to-day stands 
almost the peer of man in her advantages 
for independence. What is true in the 
world of work is true in education, is true 
every where. 

Men have granted us inlaw, in the priv- 
ileges and civil rights of society, which 
we have been demanding, almost every- 
thing but the pivotal right, the one power 
that underlies all other rights, and with 
which citizens of this republic may pro- 
tect all other —. 

I have the pleasure of introducing to 
you this morning the woman who not 
only joined with Mrs. Mott in calling the 
first convention, but who for the last 
twenty years nearly has been the presi- 
dent of the National Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation—Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Mrs. Stanton came forward amid great 
applause, many of the audience rising and 
waving their handkerchiefs. She said: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

We are assembled here to-day to cele- 
brate the fortieth anniversary of the first 
organized demand ever made by women 
for the right of suffrage. The initiative 
steps were taken in my native State. In 
1848 two conventions were held in Central 
New York, and the same year the married 
woman's property bill passed the legis- 
lature. Other conventions were soon 
called in Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and the other States, one 
after another, adopted New York's ad- 
vance legislation. ‘hus started the great- 
est movement for human liberty recorded 
on the page of history; a demand for free- 
dom to one-half the entire race, and the 
keynote struck in this country in ‘48 has 

n echoed round the world. And to- 
day, to celebrate our fortieth anniversary, 
we have representatives in person or by 
letter from nearly every State in the 
Union, from Great Britain, France, Fin- 
land, Italy, Sweden, India, Denmark and 

orway. It has been our custom to mark 
the passing years by holding meetings of 
the suffrage societies on each decade, but 
for this we decided a broader recognition 
of all the reform associations that have 

n the natural outgrowth of the a 
egkation in the old world as well as the 

Ww 





Four years ago, at a reception in Liver- 
pool, given to Miss Anthony and myself, 
the question of an international conven- 
tion was discussed, and so favorably re- 
ceived, that committees of correspondence 
were appointed to ascertain what the gen- 
eral feeling might be. While the response 
from the different countries was encou rag- 
ing, the general feeling seemed to point 
to America as the country to make the 
first experiment. Accordingly the Na- 
tional Snffrage Association assumed the 
one of calling this International 

cil, 4 


only who have been behind the 

estimate the herculean under- 
taking which the correspondence has in- 
Volved. Though we cannot all share in 
the honor of toil that has made this 


scenes ca 


oe gathering possible, we can share in 
joy of we ing to our shores the 
noble women of f n lands. We can 


benefit. too, in the broader interests and 
by liberal opinions that association with 
people of other countries must neces- 


a bring to us. 
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Mrs. Ametia LEwIis, mother of John 
C. Freund, the well-known journalist and 
publisher, died at Whitestone Landing, 
Long Island, on St. Patrick’s Day, aged 
sixty-three. She was a native of England, 
and led there a very active life; taking an 
earnest part in reforms, travelling widely, 
and addressing many popular assemblages 
on political subjects. When a young girl, 
she lived in London with her great uncle, 
Charles Huettner, translator to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. While there she 
married Dr. Freund, a leading London 
physician. She early enlisted in the 
woman’s rights cause, and did great work 
therefor, especially at Manchester. She 
was widely esteemed among European 
philanthropists, and labored much to 
spread knowledge of good cooking. For 
a time she edited the journal Food and 
Health, and invented a small stove, on 
which she cooked a dinner of six courses 
for a party of prominent gentlemen to 
prove its merits. 

In 1880 she came to New York, and did 
much of the editorial work on her son’s 
paper, Music and the Drama. She soon 
identified herself with the suffragists, and 
was one of their most clear-headed, prac- 
tical and dauntless workers. Her knowl- 
edge was comprehensive and thoroughly 
at her command. She wrote largely on 
musical topics in the American Musician 
and elsewhere. She was large, strong 
and portly, with an unmistakably English 
face and broad English accent. She had 
a remarkable power of making sharp hits 
in a way so irresistibly amusing that it 
disarmed the wrath which the hits would 
otherwise have naturally proveked; and 
a pointed, forcible style of serious ora- 
tory that at once commanded attention and 
compelled respect. The writer will never 
forget a night at West Brighton, Staten 
Island, in October, 1882, when he had 
arranged a meeting against the re-election 
of Erastus Brooks to the Assembly, be- 
cause of his defeating the ‘bill to prohibit 
disfranchisement.” A storm set in toward 
evening, which kept away all the speakers 
but Mrs. Lewis and the undersigned, and 
most of the expected audience. Com- 
ing from New York into a strange place 
after nightfall, she missed her way in the 
darkness, and went a long distance off; 
but, alone and at night, the doughty lady 
pushed on, inquired here her way to the 
room, and reached it. though late, while 
the writer was speaking. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the meeting was made up of 
men from bar-rooms close by, without one 
woman—men who were densely ignorant 
of the subject, and beside, as Mr. Brooks’ 
immediate neighbors, were disposed to 
support him and resent outspoken hostility 
to his re-election. They were wholly un- 
used to feminine speakers and prejudiced 
against them. 

It was a hopeless-looking crowd; but 
with Mrs. Lewis, the meeting was a great 
success. Good-naturedly she attacked 
Mr. Brooks, and made him so utterly ri- 
diculous that his own friends roared with 
laughter; taking these ‘trum levies” by 
surprise, she convinced them that on 
the platform she was in her true sphere; 
she mude them smile, then think, and at 
last cheer. Congratulated on her success 
with such an audience, she replied: ‘‘Oh, 
that’s nothing. You should have seen the 
crowds I often had to talk toin England— 
miners from the bowels of the earth, who 
had always regarded women as slaves!” 
The plucky woman returned unescorted to 
her home by the midnight boat, throwing 
the shield of her courage and tact over 
two other women whom necessity required 
to travel at that hour, and who felt safe in 
her company. 
~ Honor to the memory of Amelia 
Lewis! Strong in body and brain, honest, 
brave and dignified; finely educated and 
practically skilled, she was a type of the 
coming woman! HAMILTON WILLCOX. 





ee 
JUSTICE TO IOWA LEGISLATORS. 


A letter from Des Moines, [a., says: 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In your report of the vote taken upon 
the bill to confer municipal and school 
suffrage upon women in the lowa House 
of Representatives, there is an error which 
I hope you will correct. 

The report says: **Twelve members who 
had voted for the bill changed their votes 
from yea to nay, as follows: Messrs. 
Brown, Hull, Head, Homrighaus, Hotch- 
kiss, McFarland, Roach, Robb, Roe, 
Theophilus, Thompson, and Custer.” 

Brown and Custer were strong support- 
ers of the bill. Mesers. Hall, McFarland, 
Curtis, Nelson, Parkhurst and Scleicher 
were the six members (not twelve) who 
voted yea on the engrossment and chan 
to nay on the final vote. Messrs. Paschal 
and le absented themselves from the 
room to avoid voting on the bill. The 
vote stands forty-five yeas to fifty-three 
ee fifty-one votes are required to pass 
a nl. us, you see, the bill was lost 
by only six votes. The forty-five affirma- 
tive votes were cast by Republicans. 
Eighteen Republicans voted in the 
tive. Every Democrat and every [ 
pendent was in his seat, and voted against 
the bill. : Hq. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A chapel has been erected at Linlith- 
gow, Scotland, in memory of Mary, Queen 
of Scots. 

The first official act of the Emperor 
Frederick was the conferring of the rare 
and exalted order of the Black Eagle 
upon his wife. 

It is said to be quite a common thing for 
women to be barbers in San Francisco. 
They are thought well of, and can make 
more money in that business than in any- 
thing else. 

One of the young ladies of the graduat- 
ing class of Bates (Me.) College has 
earned over $750 during her college course, 
at the same time keeping on with her 
class. She will graduate free from debt. 

In order to secure lilac blossoms before 
neighbors, one is advised to cut off a good- 
sized branch of lilac from two to three feet 
in length, and put it in a jar of warm 
water. Within three or four weeks the 
branch may be blossoming. 

D. Lothrop Company have just issued 
“Profiles,” by ‘‘Pansy” (Mrs. G. R. 
Alden) and Mrs. C, M. Livingston; a col- 
lection of eleven stories such as these writ- 
ers are inventors of, engaging, of course, 
but having for their end something better 
than mere entertainment. 

We accept our woman’s sphere, bound- 
less as a mother’s love, limitless as a 
mother’s duty; and by all the heroic sac- 
rifices and services of mothers for their 
children, we demand that the hand that 
rocks the cradle shall help to rule the 
world.—Elizabeth Boynton Harbert. 

Let a woman go to India with an avowed 
purpose of bettering the condition of 
the natives and we call her a missionary. 
In any town in the State let her show her 
interests in laws that may affect our boys 
and our homes, and men pronounce her a 
crank and a long-haired fool.—Jowa Home 
Journal. 

‘The Channing Club’s “ladies’ night” 
will be celebrated at the Hotel Brunswick, 
April 4. The speakers of the evening will 
be Miss Elizabeth P. Channing, Mrs. Emi- 
ly Fifield, Miss Abby W. May, Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, Hon. George S. Hale. 
They will discuss the topic, ‘*Women’s 
Work in the Unitarian Cause.” 

The Tricyclist Club of Philadelphia 
has eighteen women members, one of 
whom, Mrs. Lewis, is a candidate for the 
cup offered by the club for the best record 
in miles of travel made during the year. 
It already exceeds three thousand miles. 
The princesses of Wales are expert tri- 
cyclists, and the English club has more 
than a thousand women members. 

A number of Des Moines’ most promi- 
nent young colored men have formed a 
publishing company, and on Thursday, 
April 5, will issue the first number of the 
Iowa State Freedman, a weekly paper de- 
voted exclusively to the social, intellect- 
ual and moral elevation of the colored 
race. Colored men of national reputation 
wlii be weekly contributors. 


Among Queen Victoria’s jubilee gifts 
there came from the Cape a cloak made of 
the finest and glossiest ostrich feathers, 
stripped lengthwise from the stem and sewn 
in lapping rows upon pet, making a mass, 
black, soft and warm as tropic darkness. 
The garment is lined throughout with the 
finest black silk, and reaches almost to 
the feet. 

The Register, of Forest, Miss.. lately 
suspended publication, and the town was 
about to be left without a newspaper, 
when Miss Lizzie Blackwell and Miss M. 
B. McKenzie, two excellent type-setters, 
bravely took the helm as editors and pub- 
lishers, and again the Register is sailing 
upon the uncertain sea of journalism.— 
Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer. 

The remarkable presence of mind of 
Alice Knight, an eight-year-old girl living 
at Lowell, Mass., recently saved the life 
of her six-year-old brother. ‘The little fel- 
low ventured where the ice was too thin, 
and fell into the water. The girl lay 
down on the ice, and cautiously crept to 
the edge, grasping her brother by the 
shoulder and holding him till help came. 

Our Day is a very interesting new 
monthly magazine published in Boston, 
edited by Rev. Joseph Cook, assisted by 
Miss Frances E. Willard, as to temper- 
ance; by Rev. Dr. Pentecost as to church 
work; and by four other authorities dis- 
tinguished in their own departments. Mr. 
Anthony Comstock attends to the ‘‘Pre- 
vention of Vice Department.” 

Various co-operative plans are in suc- 
cessful operation both in this country and 
abroad. One in Richmond, Eng., has a 
general housekeeper for a group of five 
houses. This person has charge of the 
entire retinue of help, from the chief cook 
tothe scullion, in one kitchen, but each 
house has its separate diving-room and 
service of meals. In this way one set of 
hands performs the labor of five, with an 
immense saving as to fuel and waste.— 
Frances J. Dyer, in Congregationalist. 





Margaret Lady Sandhurst, president of 
the Marylebone Women’s Liberal Associa- 
tion, held a political conversazione at her 
residence in Portland Place, on Tuesday 
evening. Besides Mr. and Mrs. Gladstune, 
there were present Countess Tolstoi, the 
Misses Shaw-Lefevre, the Misses Bryce, 
Hon. Ashley and Mrs. Ponsonby, Mrs. 
Oscar Wilde, Mrs. Osborne Morgan, Miss 
Monck, and several of the liberal leaders. 
— Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. 

A Children’s Library Association has 
been incorporated in Albany, N. Y., to 
create and foster among children too 
young to be admitted to the public libra- 
ries a taste for wholesome reading, and to 
establish in New York and elsewhere 
reading-rooms and libraries at which chil- 
dren may be supplied with books and 
serials, and to secure the delivery of ad- 
dresses, the publication of articles, the eo- 
operation of schools, teachers and parents 
for promoting better reading among chil- 
dren. There are three women on the 
board of trustees—Helena Flint, Emily 8. 
Hanaway and Annie H. Westervelt. 


Mrs. Ammon, of Cleveland, who was 
imprisoned for refusing to divulge the 
place of concealment of her ward, pro- 
poses net to let the memory of her six 
weeks in the county jail remain a matter 
of memory alone. Mrs. Ammon has a 
beautiful home on Euclid Avenue, and for 
some days she has had a number of car- 
penters constructing an almost exact 
counterpart of a portion of her jail quar- 
ters, though the imitation is decidedly 
more eheerful than the original. The imi- 
tation jail is placed in an alcove off her 
library. ‘The pieces of furniture especial- 
ly purchased by Mrs. Ammon for her jail 
quarters will be placed in it. If possible, 
the little iron cot, which was a part of the 
jail furniture, will be secured and occupy 
a place in this imitation jail.— Philadelphia 
Press. 





Wuat you need is a medicine which is pure, 
efficient, reliable. Such is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It possesses peculiar curative powers. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya. BaKInG Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 








‘Spring Overcoats, 


Ready for immediate use, 


In Our Retail Clothing Department. 





Ww: have taken special pains this season in manu- 

facturing an exceptionally choice stock of 
fine Overcoats for Spring wear. 

A large proportion of the lots are made from for- 
eign goods, manufactured expressly for, and im- 
ported by, ourselves, and are such as are not to 
be found elsewhere. 

The greatest degree of care has been taken with 
regard to the proper shrinking of the materials be- 
fore cutting, the selection of suitable trimmings, 
and the quality of workmanship—all the work being 
done in our own work-shops on the premises, by ex- 
perienced hands, under careful supervision. 

Our customers are assured that garments may be 
selected from this stock which will be as satisfactory in 
every respect as though made to order—the price be- 
ing from five to ten dollars less on each garment 
than for the same materials when made up to meas- 
ure. 

The general range of prices is from $12 to $28— 
the latter price for best West-of-England goods, with 
rich, durable silk lining. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


CLOVES. 


Ladies will find a choice selection of Theatre 
Calling and Travelling Gloves at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West Street. 
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Offer, address 
3 Park Street. : 





MISS M. F. FISK. 


Music Books: =» Always in Season 


on ote EES Sete 
Classical Pianist 4i( Piano Classics, 


each $ hoice and fine collections of 


Young People’s Classics, $120, contain 


easy m 





“ 


Best editions of the Piano works of BEETHOVEN, 
MOZART, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN and MENDELSSOHN , 
for sale, Send for lists. 








For players on VIOLIN, GUITAR, pLANDO- 
LIN, B JO and 
TRAL IN ps 


ment of the Instruments themselves f 
Branch Store, under the title of - 


J.C. Haynes & Co., 38 Court St.. Boston. 
Please send for grand Pictorial Catalogue. 





Good Vocal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
Song Classics, $1—50 high class songs. 
Goo Ola So x Sing, $1—the 

Con any Pay BS a i 

‘olle onge, * cts.—popular and easy. 

Songs and Games for Thttie Ones, %. 


Any Book mailed for Retail Price. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


DON’ TAKE YOUR 
CARPETS UP! 
But HAVE THEM CLEANED by 

The* RENOVO” Process, 


Without removing from the floor. Over 67,400 yards 
cleaned in two years. The first and original process 





moved, stains taken out and colors restored; also acts 
as a disinfectant and is MOTH proof. Many testimo- 
oe soma Lt Syme oan be 

or and we w ve est e 
Beware of imitations. ; asthe 


ADDRESS 


“HUB” RENOVATING COMPANY 


13 Harrison Avenue Extension, 
OPPOSITE REAR GLOBE THEATRE, 
Formerly 137 Pearl Street. 
The “‘Renovo” Process created a great sen- 
sation at the late Mechanics’ Fair, 
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LEWANDO'S 


DYED OR CLEANSED WHOLE. 


CRAPE RESTORED. 
FEATH ER DYED, CLEANSED 


AND CURLED, 
Send for our New Price-List. 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Special Offer 


Until January (, 1889. 


We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only: 

To all members of Woman Suffrage 


Associations, — American, National, 
State and Local. 


To all members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters in 
municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, and working- 
women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


SPECIMEN COPY 
FRA! 


Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


The First Year, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Send in your Subscriptions to 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
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, For the Woman's Journal. 
A MAGDALEN’S EASTER EXPERIENCE. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


In the different mansions of heavenly space 
Prepared for the faithful and pure, 
(Ah me, for the faithful and pure), 

Can I dare hope to find e’en a small resting-place 
Free from sin and all earthly allure? 


Can a soul such as mine, that has wasted life’s wealth 
On the baubles and gewgaws of time, 
(Ah me, on the baubles of time), 

Have a fitting strength left to regain needed health 
For the life of a heavenly clime? 


For a life where the laws of the spirit, not sense, 
Bring their perfect, eternal reward, 
(Ah me, their eternal reward), 

And the pleasures obtained with such fever intense 
Can find nowhere a vibrating chord? 


Oh, woe is me, wee is me, this Easter-day! 
No hope riseth up in my soul, 
(Ah me, my poor sin-laden soul), 
I have only the dregs of my pleasure to pay, 
And such wrong, bitter thoughts of life’s whole. 


But listen—what’s that, what’s that message I hear, 
Bearing down on my sad, troubled heart? 
(Ah me, on my sad, troubled heart) 

‘Christ is risen indeed! He is risen to cheer, 
And His strength to the weakest impart.” 


O Christ, can it be that thine own risen strength 
Can give life, added life to my soul ? 
(Ah me, to my weak, starving soul) 

Yes, ’tis true. I'll believe, and rejoice now at length, 
To feel Easter’s sweet joy o’er me roll. 





ba cei 
THE FOREST EASTER. 


BY ALICE ARNOLD CRAWFORD. 








In the forests of the North 

Shines the Easter morning forth; 
Shines and glimmers, flits and smiles, 
Down the winding woodland aisles. 


See! the vapor’s rising breath 
Floats as life released from death, 
Pure above the stainless snow; 
Look! how shadows, in the glow, 
Melted from their icy keeping, 
Out of hidden cells are creeping, 
Out of twilight niches leaping, 
At the beck’ning of the light! 
Has the Spring remembered Easter 
In the Northland, still and white? 
Have the symbols of the morning 
Decked the dim cathedral wood? 
Have they written, ‘‘He is risen,” 
In the snowy solitude? 
Are the lilies incense-breathing? 
Are the fair camelias wreathing 
Carven birch and pillar’d pine? 
Do the lustrous myrtles twine 
With the roses waxen white? 
Creeps the ivy’s emerald vine 
O’er the sky-built casement height? 
Tell us, sleeping, sluggard Spring! 
Show us, living, waking Spring! 
Where is laid thine offering 
For the Easter-tide? 
“In the forests of the North, 
O’er the snow-hills peeping forth, 
Down the sunny side, 
Through the Winter’s frosted tear, 
Through the mosses, cold and sere, 
Pure and fair as lilies are 
Opes the sweet arbutus star. 
Silken-petal’d, rosy-tipp’d, 
Snowy-hearted, dewy-lipp’d, 
Never lovelier offering 
Could the tropic sunshine bring: 
Offspring of an angel-breath, 
Warmed to life through chill and death ; 
Never truer Easter sign 
Robed a cross or strewed a shrine.” 
Ay, the Spring has chosen well, 
Better than we understood; 
Open star and budded bell 
Best befit the cloister cell 
Of the templed wood; 
Best unfold the mystic story 
From the secret of its own; 
Best proclaim the risen glory 
From the life itself hath known. 
Blossom of the wilderness! 
Godchild of the snow’s caress! 
Heaven shall love thee not the less, 
Blooming here alone. 
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MILLY’S VENTURE. 


BY FLORENCE HALLOWELL. 


‘*There is news!” cried Edith Manning, 
entering hurriedly the small, shabby par- 
lor in which her mother and sister were 
sitting, an open letter in her hand. ‘*Moth- 
er,—Eleanor,—what do you think? Milly 
is coming home.” 

‘Coming home!” echoed Eleanor, while 
a look of dismay came upon her face. 
‘*Why, is she ill?” 

“No; not exactly ill; but she says she 
has been running down in health for some 
time past; that the climate of New Or- 
Jeans doesn’t suit her at all, and that she 
has grown utterly weary of being a gov- 
erness. I don’t wonder. She has been at 
it now for four years, and those Grays are 
fearful children—so many of them, too!” 

“But, my dear, what is Milly to do 
here?’ and Mrs. Manning looked up from 
the pillows of her invalid-chair, a fretful 
expression on her faded face. 

“And what are we to do?” questioned 
Eleanor. ‘That is more to the point, it 
seems to me. It is hard work now to make 
both ends meet, and with another mouth 
to feed, starvation will stare us in the face. 
Of course, it is hard for Milly to be obliged 
to teach, but we simply can’t have her 
here.” 

‘“*T don’t think there is any danger of 
starvation,” said Edith; ‘but, of course, 
her coming would necessitate closer econ- 
omy”—— 

**As if we could economize any closer!” 

- interrupted Eleanor. 

‘‘Bat if her health really requires that 

she should have a change, Eleanor”—— 





**Nonsense!” and Eleanor’s voice was 
devidedly impatient. “Let her wait a 
while. I may make up my mind to marry 
old Haggaman, and then there would be 
room for her. Her coming now would 
drive poor Hugh to despair. There are 
mother’s doctor's bills to be paid, too—we 
can’t expect Dr. Forbes to wait forever, 
No, Milly can’t come. I will write to her 
that it is out of the question.” 

**You haven’t time,” said Edith, coolly. 
‘She is on her way home now.” 

‘*How inconsiderate!” exclaimed Elean- 
or. “I shall tell her very plainly what I 
think of the whole thing. Hugh”—as the 
door opened to admit a tall young man 
with a kindly but careworn face—‘*we've 
heard from Milly, and she has given up 
her position and is coming home. What 
are we to do?” 

‘Welcome her, of course,” answered 
Hugh Manning. ‘She is not sick, I hope?” 
a little anxiously. 

Edith briefly explained. 

“Her coming means more rigid pinch- 
ing and saving than ever,” said Eleanor, 
when Edith paused. ‘I feel almost des- 
perate.” 

‘*We’ll manage somehow, I fancy,” said 
her brother, with a faint sigh. ‘It is of 
no use to borrow trouble. Milly may find 
something to do here; she is very ener- 
getic.” 

“That is most unlikely,” said Eleanor, 
with a good deal of spirit. ‘She may be 
energetic, but it is not probable she will 
find work ina field which Edith and I have 
canvassed thoroughly. It is not from 
choice that we are dependent upon you, 
Hugh!” 

‘*Mvy dear girl, [ know that. You need 
not assure me of it. Don’t I see you look- 
ing at the advertisements in the papers 
regularly every morning? And as I re- 
marked before, I fancy we will be able to 
get along, whether Milly finds employ- 
ment or not.” 

‘*T don’t suppose she will even try,” said 
Eleanor. 

But she was very much mistaken. Milly 
had not been two days at home before her 
head was full of all sorts of plans for self- 
support. 

She had been away for four years, and 
had learned very little of the family econ- 
omies and trials through the occasional 
letters she received from Edith, who made 
it a point never to allude to anything of 
the sort. 

When Milly found that her mother and 
two sisters were entirely dependent upon 
Hugh’s slender salary, and that all sorts 
of makeshifts were necessary in order to 
keep out of debt, she was surprised and in- 
dignant. 

“It is not just to Hugh,” she said. ‘‘It 
is cruel, unkind and selfish for you girls 
to sit down with your hands folded, and 
let him support you. What chance or hope 
ean he have of marriage?”’ 

“T have thought of that often,”’ said 
Edith, in a tone of regret. ‘I know he 
cares a great deal for Anna Blake, and 
would ask her to-morrow to marry him if 
he only could. She is such a nice girl, too. 
It does seem too bad that he has to take 
care of us. But, as Eleanor says, we have 
tried in vain to get work. There are so few 
occupations open to women. We have an- 
swered every advertisement for governess 
or reader we have seen, but to no avail. 
The trouble is, we neither of us know any- 
thing thoroughly.” 

‘“*Yes; that is one trouble. Another is 
that you have been looking for something 
highly respectable.” 

“Of course. You surely would not wish 
us to do menial labor,” said Eleanor, hasti- 
ly, a dark flush dyeing her cheek. 

‘Tl would have you do anything at all in 
the way of work, rather than be idle and 
let Hugh support you.” 

“You would advise our applying for 
places to cook, wash and iron, perhaps?” 

Milly laughed. 

“It is no disgrace to cook, wash and 
iron,” she said. ‘“‘No woman thinks any 
the less of herself because she has to do it 
in her own home for her own family. But 
there is plenty of other work, if you only 
choose to look for it.’’ 

“Look for it yourself, and you won’t find 
it so plenty.” 

‘‘Well, we won’t argue the matter any 
longer ;”’ and Milly rose. ‘‘I will go now 
and make mother’s beef-tea. It is time 
she was taking it.” 

‘That is one thing you might do, Milly, 
—make beef-tea,” said Edith. **You might 
start a beef-tea shop. Eleanor and I would 
patronize you—we can’t make it. Mother 
says the mere sight of the beef-tea Eleanor 
makes turns her sick.” ' 

“T served a long apprenticeship in mak- 
ing beef-tea, gruel and panada,” said Mil- 
ly, ‘‘so I ought to know how. Mrs. Gray 
thought that sort of cooking was included 
in the duties of a governess, and either she 
or some of the children were always sick.” 

“Well, act on my suggestion, and open 
a shop,” Jaughed Edith, as her sister left 
the room. 

This jesting remark was destined to 





bear unexpected fruit. It lingered in 
Milly's mind, to the exclusion of all other 
ideas. The more she thought of it, the 
stronger grew her conviction that money 
might indeed be made in the way her sis- 
ter bad suggested. Bat she did not speak 
of it, even to Edith, fearing opposition 
and criticism. 

She intercepted Dr. Forbes, one morn- 
ing, on his way out from a visit to her 
mother, and had a long talk with him, the 
consequence of which was that she was 
absent the next day from breakfast until 
dinner-time, and came home with a sub- 
dued excitement in her manner which 
roused Edith’s curiosity and made her deé- 
cidedly inquisitive. But Milly refused to 
tell where she had been or what she had 
been doing. 

“Going out again to seek your fortune, 
I suppose?” said Eleanor, when she saw 
Milly preparing to leave the house again 
immediately after breakfast the next 
morning. | 

**Precisely,” answered Milly, ‘‘and I in- 
tend to keep going out until I find it.” 

A week later, as Eleanor and Edith 
were passing down a quiet street on their 
way to the principal thoroughfare to do 
some shopping, their attention was at- 
tracted to a large new sign over the door 
of a neat little shop. 

“Diet Kitchen,” read Edith, pausing. 
‘*What is a ‘Diet Kitchen’? Oh, here is 
the explanation,” as she saw a notice on 
one side of the door, to the effect that 
beef-tea, gruels of every kind, panadas, 
and other food suitable for the sick would 
be promptly furnished on application. 

‘*T must tell Milly of this,” she said, as 
she walked on, ‘tand we must remember 
the number, Eleanor, so we can send here 
for beef-tea if we ever need it for mother 
when Milly is away.” 

Milly listened with a smile when she 
came home that evening, to Edith’s ac- 
count of her discovery of the new indus- 
try. 

‘*Haven’t you seen the advertisement in 
the papers?” she asked; und she handed a 
copy of the morning paper to Edith. 
**Look in the first columu on the last 
page.” 

‘“*The proprietor refers to Dr. Forbes,” 
remarked Edith, as she glanced at the ad- 
vertisement. ‘‘We can ask him about it. 
I am sorry some one has got ahead of you, 
Milly,” laughing. 

**You needn't be, dear; [ have no cause 
for worry.” 

“Not discouraged yet, I see,” 
Eleanor. 

‘*Not in the least,” returned Milly. 

Dr. Forbes laughed in a peculiar way 
when Edith asked him about the Diet 
Kitchen. 

**A bright, smart little woman has it in 
charge,” he said, ‘‘and she deserves suc- 
cess. Her beef-tea is the best I ever 
tasted, and her gruel is delicious. She is 
sure to have plenty of custom as soon as 
her skill becomes known, for there are 
comparatively few people who would not 
rather buy the food necessary for inva- 
lids than make it themselves. 1n fact, 
not many women know how, aud cooks 
are not to be trusted. I predict a big 
business for the Diet Kitchen, and shall 
take pains to recommend it among my 
patients.” 

‘I think [ will go in and see if an assist- 
ant is wanted,” said Edith, gayly. “I 
can get Milly to coach me in making beef- 
tea, at least.” 

She was not serious in her proposal to 
apply for a situation, but the day follow- 
ing her talk with Dr. Forbes she stepped 
into the little establishment on her way 
down-town, ‘‘just to see what it was like.” 

The front room was sparingly furnished 
with three small tables, half-a-dozen 
chairs, and a desk. But it was as neat as 
wax; there were white muslin curtains at 
the windows, and some flowering plants 
on the sills. At the desk sat Milly Man- 
ning, looking over some bills. 

**Milly !” exclaimed Edith. 

‘I expected you,” laughed Milly. “I 
knew the secret could not be kept long. 
Yes, I am the proprietor of the Diet 
Kitchen, my dear, and as I have you to 
thank for the suggestion of opening it, I 
will engage you at once as first assistant 
if you so desire.” 

**I do indeed desire it. [I am tired of 
doing nothing. But, O Milly, Eleanor 
will say you have disgraced the family.” 

‘*Perhaps; but in my opinion it would 
be more of a disgrace to let Hugh support 
me. This work just suits me. I never 
liked teaching.” 

**But suppose you don’t succeed ?” 

‘*T won’t suppose anything of the sort. 
Why, already I am making enough to pay 
my rent. I went to see nearly every phy- 
sician of note in the city, told my little 
story, and asked his aid. In almost every 
instance it was readily promised, and I 
was told thata Diet Kitchen was just what 
was needed here. [am not running any 
risk, for I have only two rooms, and my 
rent is small.” She threw open the door 
of the back room, from which came an 


said 





appetizing odor of beef-tea. A small col- 
ored boy in a big white apron was stand- 
ing by the stove stirring the contents of a 
skillet with an iron spoon. 

“Jim is my messenger and man-of-all- 
work,” said Milly, as she closed the door. 

“Milly, you’re a genius!” exclaimed her 
sister. “I am proud of you!” 

Eleanor was proud of her, too, though 
she would not confess it, when the Diet 
Kitchen began to pay handsomely, and 
became famous for the unfailing excel- 
lence of the tea, gruels and panadas it sent 
out. And the careworn look disappeared 
from Hugh’s face as he began to see his 
way toa happiness of which he had not 
dared to think. 

There was another result, too, which 
had not been anticipated by any one. Dr. 
Forbes, from admiring Milly’s pluck and 
energy, grew to love her very dearly; and 
when the Diet Kitchen had been estab- 
lished a year, and was ona firm founda- 
tion, he persuaded the proprietress to 
place it in charge of Edith, and to promise 
to make beef-tea and gruel exclusively for 
him. 

Eleanor, finding dependence on her 
younger sister not at all to her taste, final- 
ly decided to marry “Old Haggaman,” 
and went to live in a handsome mansion 
three times the size of her brother's hum- 
ble home. But Edith, happy in her inde- 
pendence, and the continued success of 
the industry her clever sister had estab- 
lished, never envied her even for a 
moment.— Demorest’s. 
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LOCAL LEAGUES FOR VERMONT. 


PuTNEY, VT., MAR. 15, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal: * 

I am a through and through suffragist, 
and grew up that way. Eighteen years 
ago, I was enthusiastic on the subject, 
writing at that time an article for the Ver- 
mont Phenix, then edited by Addison 
Brown, which may in a small way have 
helped in toning down the erratic ebulli- 
tions of the other party hereabouts. 

But it stamped me as a suffragist, the 
name of which I have since had. 

One thing that seems peculiar to me 
from a retrospective view is that I never 
had met with a company of suffragists 
until -last winter, when I attended for a 
half-day and evening the Convention at 
Bellows Falls. There, for the first time, 
I saw H. B. Blackwell and Mrs. M. A. 
Livermore, besides representatives of the 
cause from our own State. The idea was 
then suggested that we should have local 
organizations, that the adherents of our 
party might from town to town have an 
acquaintance and understanding with each 
other. Such an arrangement might em- 
brace counties, or tiers of towns, and be 
of a sufficiently informal nature to allow 
a free discussion of ways and measures. 

There is in almost every Vermont village 
some lady who would occasionally open 
her parlors for such a purpose, and I 
should advise meeting as often as four 
times a year. During the warm season, 
one or two basket picnics might be “‘the 
thing.”” Many would co-operate in such 
a plan, who cannot afford to attend State 
and national organizations, and, instead 
of a suftragist to be counted here and 
there, its adherents would expand to fives 
and tens, with an influence which would 
permeate neighborhoods and take a vital 
hold of social and home life. 

Mrs. CHAs. BooTta. 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN KENTUCKY. 


The following is the text of the bill in- 
troduced in the Kentucky House of Repre- 
sentatives by J. W. Langley, the member 
from Floyd County: 

An Act in relation to the preperty rights of hus- 

band and wife. ip re die v. 

§ 1. Beit enacted by the General Assembly of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky, A married 
woman may own, in her own right, read 
and personal property, obtained by de- 
scent, gift, purchase, or by her own earn- 
ings, and manage, sell, convey, and dis- 
pose of the same, by will or otherwise, to 
the extent and in the manner the husband 
can property belonging to him: Provided, 
That where husband and wife shall be liv- 
ing together, no transfer or conveyance of 
goods and chattels from one to the other 
shall be valid as against the rights of third 
persons, unless such transfer or convey- 
ance bein writing, and be acknowledged 
and recorded in the same manner as deeds 
are required to be acknowledged and re- 
corded. And nosuch conveyance shall be 
valid as against antecedent creditors. 

§ 2. Contracts may be made, and liabil- 
ities incurred, by a married woman, and 
enforced against her to the same extent 
and in the same manner as if she were un- 
married; but she shall not enter into or 
carry on any partnership business, unless 
she shall first file in the office of the clerk 
of the county where the partnership busi- 
ness is to be conducted, a statement show- 
ing the name of the firm, the members 
of the firm, and the capital invested; said 
statement to be entered of record in the 
book of articles of incorporation kept by 
the clerk, the expense to be paid by the 


firm. 

§ 3. Neither husband nor wife shall be 
entitled to receive compensation for labor 
performed or services rendered for the 
other; nor shall either be liable for the 








separate debts of the other; nor shall the 


wages, earnings, or property of either, nor 


the rent nor income of such pro > 
liable for the rate debts dt che 6 Otter 


§ 4. For all civil injuries committed by 
a married woman, dama may be recoy- 
ered from her alone, and husband shall 
not be liable therefor except in case where 
he would be jointly Hable with her if the 
marriage did not exist. 

§ 5. A married woman may sue and be 
sued without joining her husband, as if 
she were unmarried, and an attachment or 
judgment may be enforced by or against 
her, as if she were a single woman. 

§ 6. The necessaries of the family, in- 
cluding the education of the children, shall 
be chargeable upon the property of both 
husband and wife, or either of them, in 
favor of creditors therefor, and in relation 
thereto they may be sued jointly or sepa- 
rately. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect from and 
after its passage. 
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A NEW BUSINESS FOR WOMEN. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Yesterday, standing in front of one of 
the palace dry-goods stores of our great 
city, thronged by the rich and fashionable, 
I looked across the street, while waiting 
for a car to take me home, and saw upon 
the opposite side and at the junction of 
several streets and car-lines, a sign, in 
large letters, ‘‘Poultry, Game, Fruits.” 
Here was a market in a most convenient 
location for the accommodation of ladies 
who had come down town to do shopping. 
An attractive display of poultry was con- 
spicuous, and it occurred to me that I 
might do a little marketing before going 
home. 

As I had bought at this market before, 
occasionally, I knew that I was sure to 
obtain here a good quality; nice poultry 
from Philadelphia being a specialty. I 
knew also that what I should obtain here 
was served with neatness and despatch, 
and at low prices, but I did not know till 
yesterday that this market was owned and 
carried on by a woman, which I discovered 
in this wise: 

Crossing the street, I saw upon the side- 
walk just before the market a woman, ap- 
parently American, of good and robust 
build, quick and energetic in her move- 
ments, unpacking a barrel of frozen chick- 
ens just arrived. One by one she handed 
them to young men and boys in her em- 
ploy, who stood by awaiting her orders, 
and as she gave to each chicken a brief, 
quick glance of inspection, she mentioned 
aloud the price per pound with which it 
must be labelled in plain figures for the 
benefit of customers, and where it was to 
be hung; those of a similar price being 
hung near each other for convenience. 

It was evident at a glance that she was 
at the head of the establishment. I was 
interested immediately. 

“You seem to be a good judge of poul- 
try,” I said. 

**T ought to be,” she replied, ‘I have 
been in the business twenty years. A 
cold business,” she added, taking out an- 
other nice-looking chicken from the bar- 
rel, and handing it to a young man in at- 
tendanceg, saying, laconically, ‘*Ten; hang 
it there.” 

‘Is that a good one?” I asked, surprised 
at the low price. 

‘Good for boiling,” she replied. 

“Or fricasseeing?” I asked. 

“Yes,” 

‘*How much is it?” I asked. 

‘‘Weigh it,” was her brief order to the 
boy, who obeyed promptly, while she 
went on with her work with the aid of an- 
other attendant. Other young men were 
serving customers inside; a lady in an 
elegant seal-skin garment was buying 4 
fine turkey; upon the counters were <(is- 
played tempting dishes of chops of various 
kinds, arranged as when cooked for the 
table, all with prices marked on them in 
large letters; around the room were hung 
ducks, geese, turkeys, game, etc., and be- 
fore the windows an attractive display of 
samples of fruits and vegetables for sale. 
Everything showed the orderly arrange- 
ment and taste of a woman. 

The boy returned with the chicken, 
which I took in a nice brown paper bag 
with a bit of pork and an onion, and all 
for thirty cents had a delicious fricassee, 
enough for a family of six, which from 4 
man’s market would have cost at least ten 
cents more; so my car-fare was saved. 

“So you own and carry on this estab- 
lishment all by yourself,” I said. She 
looked at me as if she imagined I might 
be thinking it unwomanly or improper, 
and said, half apologetically, ‘‘I have 4 
husband,” and immediately turned away 
to her work. Evidently she did not care 
to talk, but as one of the boys politely 
held the bag for me till a car came, he, if 
answer to my query, said that her husband 
was at home, her sons were helping her. 
So I was right, she was the head there, 
and I went away pleased at finding one 
more successful branch of: industry for 
women. 

She can do a man’s work with more 
than a man’s average ability. She fulfils 
the duties of a citizen, earning a living for 
herself and family, keeps a bank account 
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pays taxes, serves the public acceptably, 
and yet she is not allowed to vote, or to 
have any voice in the manicipal laws that 
concern her as nearly as they do her hus- 
band or any other citizen. A. H, H. 
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FAIR PLAY. 


A bill bas been introduced in the Iowa 
ature “to prevent discrimination 
against female teachers”, that should have 
a wider application. [t provides that the 
females in the public schools shall receive 
as much compensation as is allowed male 
teachers, when holding the same grade 
certificate. The Burlington Hawkeye, 
speaking of the measure says: ‘There it 
is, in all its simplicity and its obvious jus- 
tice. There is not a single tenable argu- 
ment that can be brought against it. 
Reason, logiv, equity are all for it. To 
discriminate against brains on the score of 
pants vs. pantalettes is about the silliest 
piece of unreasoning injustice that we 
ever heard of. Three-fourths of the 
teachers of Iowa are females.” And this 
is notall. It is acknowledged by the best 
educators that women, on the average, are 
better teachers than the men. And yet, 
simply because they are women, not men, 
the practice has grown up to pay them 
less wages. This is a nice way to make 
women contented with their lot in life; a 
nice way to show our chivalry to the more 
amiable sex! No wonder there are so 
many girls that wish they had been born 
boys, when they find themselves, in the 
way of making a living, so outrageously 
discriminated against. To prevent this is 
one of the objects of the White Cross 
movement. As the old knights of chivalry 
discovered woman, the new crusaders pro- 
pose to redeem her. With equal ability, 
she must be put in all things on a level 
with man and given an equal chance. 
And how else can we instil into the boys 
chivalric ideas of womanhood than by our 
example, that merit is of equal worth 
whether it comes from the brain of a man 
or woman ?—Zllustrated Pacific States. 





NEWSPAPER WOMEN WANT INTER- 
NATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


Members of the New England Women’s 
Press Association have petitioned Congress 
in favor of an international copyright, as 
follows: 


We, the undersigned, members of the 
New England Women’s Press Association, 
realizing that the absence of an interna- 
tional copyright law is a great obstacle in 
the path of every literary woman, whether 
as author or journalist, do hereby petition 
Congress to consider and enact such a 
just and righteous law as will not only 
protect the product of brain labor in this 
country, but encourage and assist young 
American writers throughout the United 
States. 

Sallie Joy White, Boston Herald, presi- 
dent; Isabel Chapin Barrows, Christian 
Register, vicé-president; Mrs. Allie J. 
Whitaker, New England Farmer, vice-pres- 
ident; Estelle M. H. Merrill, Boston Globe, 
secretary; Helen M. Winslow, treasurer; 
May Twombly, Boston Advertiser; M. 
Agnes Dalrymple, Massachusetts Plough- 
man; Alice Stone Blackwell, WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL; Sibylla A. Bailey. Mrs. L. A. 
W. Fowler; Mrs. Caroline Dupee; Mrs. 
Susie C. Vogl, WOMAN'S JOURNAL; Mrs. 
Marion McBride. secretary International 
Women’s Press Association; Margaret J. 
Magennis, Boston Traveller; Belle Grant 
Armstrong, Ladies’ Home Companion; 
Lucey Stone, WoMAN’s JOURNAL; Grace 
W. Soper, Boston Journal; Maude Howe 
Elliott, Julia Ward Howe, Woman's 
JOURNAL; Laura E. Richards, E. Addie 
Heath, D. Lothrop Company; Lavina S. 
Goodwin, Russell Pubiishing Company ; 
Ella Farman Pratt, editor Wide Awake ; 
Cora Stuart Wheeler, Mary Elizabeth 
Blake, Boston Journal ; Elizabeth Merritt 
Gosse, Salem Gazette ; Katherine Eleanor 

onway, The Pilot; A. Marion Donovan, 
yom Post; Edith K. Perry, Boston 
ald. 
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MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I would like to call the attention of 
women interested in science and educa- 
tion to the circular of the committee in 
charge of raising funds for the proposed 
Marine Biological Laboratory to be estab- 
lished at a suitable point on the New Eng- 
land coast. The cireular sets forth in a 
few words the great advantage of such an 
institution to the study of biolegy. 

What should especially commend this 


work to women’s attention is that women ° 


are not only put upon the committee to 

money—a not uncommon honor— 
but two accomplished women are placed 
on the board of trustees. It is proposed 
to endow a scholarship in the name of our 
revered Lucretia Crocker, and women 
may fully share in the benefits of its in- 
struction. E. D. C. 

Boston, March 21, 1888. 





PROTECTION FOR GIRLS. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


FIVE LUMPS OF SUGAR. 


When Ethel May waked Monday morn- 
ing, her mind was filled with an idea given 
by her teacher in Sunday-school the day 
before. 

She had that rare style of teacher who 
“managed to interest her class in the lesson, 
and who gave, in a bright, cheerful man- 
ner, many hints which lodged firmly in 
the minds and hearts of her young hearers. 

Yesterday she had said to them: 

“I think almost everybody in this world 
is either sugar or lemon. ‘They sweeten 
things for other people, or make them 
sharp and sour. Now I want every girl 
in this class to make up her mind to be 
sugar; and whenever she sees apy one in 
trouble, or cross, or tired, or in any way 
wrong, just pop a great, big lump into 
that person’s mouth, and see what will 
happen.” 

The girls had laughed, but the im- 
pression remained, and Ethel May, wak- 
ing that dismal, cold Monday morning, 
had quite made up her mind to try the 
plan. Being an imaginative child, she 
improved upon the idea to her mind, and 
by the time she was dressed, had decided 
to take five lumps of sugar with her that 
day, and if success warranted it, to double 
the number to-morrow. 

She soon used her first lump. ‘Tom, her 
younger brother, was grumbling away 
like an ill-natured bear. It was hard to 
go to school in this sleety rain, and, some- 
how, things always seemed harder for 
Tom than for any one else; at least, he 
thought so. Just now it was his books 
he could not find, and he was dashing 
about in that helpless, masculine manner 
which develops so early. 

Although a good-natured child, Ethel 
never concerned herself much with Tom’s 
worries. There was always something 
for him to grumble over; but this morn- 
ing, with a little feeling of curiosity as to 
the result, she decided to give her first 
lump of sugar to Tom. 

“I'll help you to find them,” she said, 
cheerily. ‘‘I think they are on the table 
in the library.” 

Notwithstanding his emphatic assurance 
of having looked there ‘ta dozen times 
already,” the missing books were found 
and given into his hands without the 
tempting “I told you so”—that slice of 
lemon we slip so often into the mouth of 
our neighbor. 

His looks of relief and gruff thanks were 
her only rewards; but she did not mind 
that, and started off with a cheery ‘good- 
by” to mother, who stood watching her 
from the window. 

It was not pleasant out of doors; for 
the sleety rain beat against her face, and 
she had a long walk before her. So she 
scarcely heeded a little child who was 
timidly trying to cross a swollen drain, 
and the ‘*Please help me over” struck her 
as rather an unpleasant interruption. 
Suddenly she remembered the sugar, and 
took out another lump. 

With ready hand and strong arm, she 
jumped the little girl over the gutter, and 
helped her to cross the slippery pavement, 
landing her safely on her own doorstep; 
then, not waiting for thanks, hurried off 
to school. 

We all know how many opportunities 
of sweetening are given there. A kind 
word, a lesson help, a lunch shared, aud 
you will not be surprised to find that when 
Ethel started for home she had but one 
lump left of the five she had taken with 
her in the morning. ‘Thinking of this as 
she walked slowly along, determining to 
save it up for some great occasion, she was 
startled by such a prodigious roar near by 
that she nearly dropped her books in the 
street. The explanation was ludicrous. 
In the middle of a sloppy, half-frozen 
poo), a little boy was seated; and it was 
wonderful to see how so much noise could 
come from such a small cause. 

Farther up the street ran a larger boy, 
dragging a sled, and prancing in imitation 
of half a dozen wild horses, apparently 
unconscious of the fact that there was “a 
passenger aboard who had been left be- 
hind.” 

*“O dear!” Ethel thought, half-regret- 
fully; ‘‘must my last lump go to comfort 
that little rascal?” 

Her hesitation was but momentary; 
then, stooping down, she lifted the small 
traveller to his feet, and sent a call after 
the runaway steed which brought him to 
a full stop. 

But it was not easy to comfort the little 
fellow; he was completely under way, 
and his mouth opened again for another 
roar, which closed abruptly, for into the 
yawning cavern was pushed something 
soft and sweet, and the yell could be post- 
poned until that was settled. 

The other boy now joined them, and to 
him Ethel delivered a little lecture, sweet- 
ened with another chocolate drop, then 
started the pair off again, seemingly on the 
best terms. 

“Now I am out of sugar,” she said to 


herself, ‘and must hurry home as fast as 
I ean for fear of seeing some one [ cannot 
help.” 

That night while talking things over 
with her mother, she told her of the 
teacher’s idea, and her own manner of 
carrying it out. 

“But, dear me, mother,” she added, 
with a merry laugh, “‘it will never do to 
limit one’s self to five, or ten, or twenty 
lumps. One must just carry the whole 
sugar-bow] along.” —S. 8. Times. 
































The importance of purifying the blood can 
not be overestimated, for without pure 
blood you cannot enjoy good health. 

At this season nearly every one needs a 
good medicine to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla is worthy 
your confidence. It is peeuliar in that it 
strengthens and builds up the system, creates 
an appetite, and tones the digestion, while 
it eradicates disease. Give it a trial. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all druggists. 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Extract of Malt 


is one of the most nutritious substances known 
to the medical profession, and Homeopathic and 
Allopathic physicians alike prescribe it as a food 
of great merit. The manufacturers of 


Magee’s Emulsion 


have made use of this knowledge in the substitu- 
tion of it for soap barks, tragacanth, and other 
non-medical substences, used by nearly all other 
manufacturers of emulsions, as a base with 
which to combine the pure Cod-Liver Oil and 
Compound Syrup of Hypophosphites which they 
use in 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and Lence we have here an article far superior 
in merit to the many so-called emulsions now on 
the market. For the relief and cure of coughs, 
colds, dyspepsia, scrofula and general debility, 
as is testified by thousands of physicians all 
over the land. 


LYDIA E. 





COMPOU 


1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Wenknesses 
Se common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of develop t. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, Genera) , 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion 

That fecling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver. 25 cts per box. 
—Sold by all Druggists.—— 


‘RAND & CRANE, 


JEWELLERS, 


3 PARE STREBT. 


Constantly in receipt of novelties pertaining to 
their business. 


Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 


37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 
Improved Tailor’s Method of Cutting Taught. 














PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. 


¢ 


with or without the 


and with full bust 





PATENTED, 


we will exchange or refund t 
az O 


e 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a bust support is 
the aists. Per Childree moa 


Open 
ts, attention to the physical proportions and requirements 
yy the growing little ones has been en in chaning th ne 


Style 600, Ladies’ 
it) 601, it) 


BQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 
THIS WAIST isa lect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 


mes, which, owing to the construction of the bone 


pockets, may be removed at 
THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
; the constructi 


ion of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
Back Soft 


28 


e parts,and from 


F 


large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


PRICES. 
Whole Back, without Bones..........e.ssse«« $1.75 
“ * “Bone Front only......++++sesees 2.00 





os « Laced Back, Boned Front and Back + 2.25 
* 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones. ++ 1.50 

611, “ o “ Boned......... 1.76 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones....... 75 
“ 631, Infants’ “ S «  cosvecd Weebeedesecocdecsbe 75 


m DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

‘or Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it e 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. ° NOD i 
Weshall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t. 
Waists sent by mail to pny part of the U. 8., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satlof 

e money, if returned in good order. 

ne good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'!l & CO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $2.00 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
will receive the three 
patterns forming the 
basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing, and will be entitled 
to one dollar’s, worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

Send 20 cts. for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness - Miller Pub- 
Co., 253 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
style peculiar to ourselves, and are superior toall 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

jauze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


A. DT. FOSG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation te Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 
T | 


: YOUNG IDEA 
A NEW MONTHLY 


DESIGNED FOR 
The Amusement and Instruction of 





























MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Beaton. 
Bk te M.to4P.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOB. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. or 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
iculars or Annual Announcement address the 
ey Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
ip . 





Throo » Chicago, Ill. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a spectaliy. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
ce and see ands mode to eneee. Office hours, 
om 0 4, exce ursdays. Also ning 
reserved for outside poabiies. ’ 7" " 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


mm pa tr wr: opens Det. 6th. A three 
gra course is given in and 
terms. For further information address” wae 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St. : Philadelphia, Pa, 





rters an 








COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++esesee0+ $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

tion and in advance........eeeeeees 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......... 5 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but one eee 5. 
Graduatlon Fesdoccccccccccccces cccccsccccocs 30. 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 


eens 





seeee 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are aiso admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nounceme:. ts and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








NO CHOLERA 





CHILDREN. 





PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. | 





Editors and Publishers: 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 58. BIGELOW. 


| 
| 





Specimen Copy Free. 





31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 
5 o 
The Woman’s Tribune, 
Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 





THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centsa year. Address 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des M 


nes, Iowa. 
PEERLESS DYES 








Are the BEST. 
SOLD BY Davuceists. 
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[TRADE-MARK.| 


STRAWBERRY HILL PORK. 


Strawberry Hill Bacon, Ham, Sausage and Lard 
are prepared especially for those who object to Pork 
on the ground of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and surroundings. 

This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for shipment to New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, and many inter- 
vening points. 

For circulars and price-lists, address 


d 


W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 
Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 
mean merely to stop them for 

: then he made the discase Sf FITS. EPILEPSY 
Rarynety toouset worst cases. B others have 
fora tp ‘or not now ay Ee 


I say cure I do not S ! 
'ALLING SICKNESS a life. study. I warrant 

. Give Express and Post ice. 
H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pez ri St., New York, 





For the Relief and Cure of 
Liver Complaints, B: 


LIVER iy, ayant ioe ts 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable 
WINE OF COCA Saiz tose! ted 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL OOUNCIL. 
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race. In welcoming representatives from 

here to-day, we do not feel 
that you are strangers and foreigners, for 
the women of all nationalities, in the arti- 
ficial distinctions of sex, have a universal 
sense of injustice, that forms a common 
bond of union between them. 


THE BONDAGE OF WOMEN. 

Whether our feet are compressed in iron 
shoes, our faces hidden with veils and 
masks, whether yoked with cows to draw 
the plow through its furrows, or classed 
with idiots, lunatics, and criminals in the 
laws and constitutions of the State, the 
principle is the same, for the humiliations 
of spirit are as real as the visible badges 
of servitude. A difference in government, 
religion, laws and social customs makes 
but little change in the relative status of 
woman to the self-constituted governing 
classes, so long as subordination in ail 
nations is the rule of her being. ‘hrough 
suffering we have learned the open sesame 
to the hearts of each other. There is a 
langu of universal significance, more 
subtle than that used in the busy marta of 
trade, that should be called the mother- 
tongue, by which, with a sigh or a tear, a 
gesture, a glance of the eye, we know the 
experiences of each other in the varied 
forms of slavery. With the spirit forever 
in bondage, it is the same whether housed 
in golden cages, with every want supplied. 
or wandering in the dreary deserts of life, 
friendless and forsaken. Now that our 
globe is girdled with railroads, steamships 
and electric wires, every pulsation of your 
hearts is known to us. Long ago we heard 
the deep yearnings of your souls for 
freedom responsive to our own. Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Mesdames de Staé! and Ro- 
land, George Sand, Frederica Bremer, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and George 
Eliot have pictured alike the wrongs of 
woman in poetry and prose. 

Though divided by vast mountain 
ranges, boundless oceans and plains, yet 
the psalms of our lives have been in the 
same strain, too long, alas! in the minor 
key; for hope deferred has made the 
bravest hearts sometimes despairing. But 
the same great oversoul has been our hope 
and inspiration. The steps of progress 
already achieved in many countries should 
encourage us to tune our harps anew to 
songs of victory. It is with great satis- 
faction we also welcome here to-day rep- 
resentatives of our own countrywomen, 
from thirty different associations of moral 
and philanthropic reforms. 

Although all these are the natural out- 
growths of the demands made, and the 
basic principles laid down by those who 
first claimed equal, civil and political 
rights for women, yet this is the first time 
we have met on the same platform to 
advocate the same measures in carrying 
on the varied reforms in which we are 
wutually interested. I think that most of 
us have come to feel that a voice in the 
laws is indispensable to achieve success; 
that these great moral struggles for higher 
education, temperance, peace, the rights 
of labor, religious freedom, international 
arbitration, are all questions to be finally 
adjusted by the action of government, and 
that without a direct voice in legislation, 
wouman’s influence will be eventually lost. 

Experience has fully proved that sym- 
pathy as a civil agent is vague and power- 
less until caught and chained in logical 
propositions and coined into law. When 
every prayer and tear represents a ballot, 
the mothers of the race will no longer 
weep in vain over the miseries of their 
children. 

The active interest women are taking in 
all the great questions of the day is in 
strong contrast with the apathy and in- 
difference in which we found them half a 
century ago, and the contrast in their con- 
dition between now and then is equally 
marked. 


CHANGE IN PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 

Those who inaugurated the movement 
for woman’s enfranchisement, who for 
long years endured the merciless storm of 
ridicule and persecution, mourned over 
by friends, ostracized in social life, scan- 
dalized by enemies, denounced by the pul- 
pit, scarified and caricatured by the press, 
may well congratulate themselves on the 
marked change in public sentiment, that 
this magnificent gathering of educated 
women from both hemispheres so tri- 
umphantly illustrates. 

In the great national and State conven- 
tions for education, temperance and re- 
ligion, even thirty years ago, woman’s 
voice was never heard. The battles fought 
by the pioneers in the suffrage movement 
to secure a foothold for woman on these 
platforms have been eloquently described 
many times by Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone and Antoinette Brown, and [ hope 
during this council they will be rehearsed 
for the benefit of those who, while holding 
the vantage-ground they secured, are 
afraid of the principles by which it was 
gained. ‘The protracted struggle through 
which we have passed, with our labors not 
yet crowned with victory, seems to me in 
review like a paiuful dream, in which one 
strives to run and yet stands still, in- 
capable alike of escaping or meeting the 
impending danger. ‘The civil and political 
position of woman, when I first under- 
stood its real significance, was enough to 
destroy all faith in the vitality of republi- 
can principles. Half a century ago the 
women of America were bond-slaves, 
under the old common law of England. 
Their rights of person and property were 
under the absolute control of fathers and 
husbands. They were shut out of the 
schools and colleges, the trades and pro- 
fessions, and all offices under government ; 
paid the most meagre wages in the ordi- 
nary industries of life, and denied overt. 
where the necessary opportunities for 
best development. orse still, women 
had no p r appreciation of themselves 
as factors in civilization. Believing self- 
denial a higher virtue than self-develop- 
ment, they ignorantly made ladders of 
themselves by which fathers, husbands, 
brothers and sons reached their highest 





ambitions, creating an impassable gulf 
between them and those they loved, that 
no magnetic chords of affection or grati- 
tude could span. Nothing more common 
sorty, youre 0Gs, then tee sons of a 
family educated, while the daughters 
remained in ignorance; husbands at ease 
in the higher circles, in which their wives 
were unpre to move. Like the fool- 
ish virgins in the parable: Women every- 
where in serving others, forgot to keep 
their own lamps trimmed and burning, and 
when the great feasts of life were spread, 
to then the doors were shut. 

Even married women enjoy, in a meas- 
ure, their rights of person and property. 
They can make contracts, sue und be sued, 
tes ty in courts of justice, and with honor 
dissolve the marriage relation when it 
becomes intolerable. Now most of the 
coll are open to girls, and they are 
rapidly taking their places in all the 
profitable industries, in many of the offices 
under government. ‘lhey are in the pro- 
fessions, too, us lawyers, doctors, editors, 
professors in colleges, and ministers in 
the pulpits. 

WOMAN'S POLITICAL STATUS. 

Their political status is so far advanced 
that they enjoy all the rights of citizens in 
two Territories, municipal a one 
State and school suttrage in half the States 
of the Union. Here is a great record of 
the work achieved in the past half century, 
but we do not intend to rest our case until 
all our rights are secured, and noting the 
steps of progress in other countries, on 
which their various representatives are 
here to report, we behold with satisfaction 
every where a general uprising of women, 
demanding higher education and an equal 
place in the industries of the world. Our 
gathering here to-day is highly significant, 
in its promises of future combined action. 
When, in the history of the world, was 
there ever before such an assemblage of 
able, educated women, celebrated in so 
many varied walks of life, and feeling 
their right and ability to discuss the vital 
questions of social life, religion and gov- 
ernment? When we think of the vantage- 
ground woman holds to-day, in spite of all 
the artificial obstacles she has surmounted, 
we are filled with wonder as to what the 
future mother of the race will be when 
free to seek her complete development. 
Thus far women have been the mere 
echoes of men. Our laws and constitu- 
tions, our creeds and codes, and the cus- 
toms of social life are all of masculine 
origin. The true woman fs as yet a dream 
of the future. A just government, a 
humane religion, a pure social life, await 
her coming. Then, and not till then, will 
the golden age of peace and prosperity be 
ours. ‘This gathering is significant, too, 
in being held in the greatest republic on 
which the sun ever shone, a nation supe- 
rior to every other on the globe, in all that 
goes to make upa free and mighty people, 
boundless territory, magnificent scenery, 
mighty forests, lakes and rivers, and inex- 
haustible wealth in agriculture, manufact- 
ures and mines, a country where the chil- 
dren of the masses in our public schools 
have all the appliances of a complete edu- 
cation, books, charts, maps, every advan- 
tage, not only in the rudimental, but in 
many of the higher branches, alike free at 
their disposal. In the Old World the pal- 
ace on the hill is the home of nobility; 
here it is the public school or university for 
the people, where the rich and poor, side 
by side, take the prizes for good manners 
and scholarship. ‘hus the value of real 
character above al! artificial distinctions, 
the great lesson of democracy, is early 
learned by our children. The number and 
circulation of our daily papers and maga- 
zines is fabulous, and so cheap as to be 
available for the laboring classes. ‘There 
is no excuse for ignorance here. This is 
the country, too, where every man has a 
right to self-government, to exercise his 
individual conscience and judgment on all 
matters of public interest. Here we have 
no entangling alliances in church and 
State, no tithes to be paid, no livings to be 
sold, no bartering for places by dignita- 
ries among those who officiate at the 
altar, no religious tests for those elected 
to take part in government. Here under 
the very shadow of the Capitol of this 
great nation, whose dome is crowned with 
the Goddess of Liberty, the women from 
many lands have assembled at last, to 
claim their rightful place as equal factors 
in the great movements of the nineteenth 
century; so we bid our distinguished 
guests welcome, thrice welcome to our tri- 
umphant democracy. I hope they will be 
able to stay long enough to take a bird’s- 
eye view of our vast possessions, to see 
what can be done ina moral, as well as 
material point of view. in a government of 
the people. In the Old World they have 
governments and people; here we have a 
government of the people, by thé people, 
for the people; that is, we soon shall have 
when that important half called women 
are enfranchised, and the laboring masses 
know how to use the power they possess, 
and you will see here for the first time in 
the history of nations a church without a 

pe, a State without a king, and a family 
without a divinely ordained head, for our 
laws are rapidly making fathers and 
mothers equal in the marriage relation. 
We call your attention, dear friends, to 
these patent facts, not in a spirit of boast- 
ing, buf that you may look critically into 
the working of our republican institu- 
tions; that when you return to the Old 
World you may help your fathers to solve 
many of the tangled problems to which as 
yet they have found no answer. You can 
tell the Czar of Russia and the tories of 
England that self-government ahd ‘Home 


-Rule” are safe and possible, proved so by 


a nation of upward of 60,000,000 of people. 
THE PIONEERS PASSING AWAY. 

Since the inauguration of our movement 
most of our noble coadjutors, men and 
women, have passed to the unknown land: 
Garrison, Phillips, Channing, Rogers, 
Burleigh, Edward M. Davis, Lucretia 
Mott, Josephine Griffing, Clarinda Nich- 
ols, Frances Gage, Paulina Davis, Abby 
Foster, Lydia Maria Child, and many 
others, together far outnumbering those 





who still remain to watch and wait. The 
vaeant places on every side warn us in the 
sunset of life that we, too, are passing 
away, and that younger hands must soon 
take up our work. ‘To achieve +" 
for woman in every position in li 

fit her to maintain that position with wis- 
dom and dignity, is a work worthy to unite 
all our e and attuoe our hearts in 
harmony. who, like the children 
of Israel, have been wandering in the 
wilderness of prejudice and ridicule for 
forty vears, must feel a peculiar tender- 
ness for the young women, on whose 
shoulders we are about to leave our bur- 
dens. Although we have opened a path- 
way to the promised land, and cleared up 
much of the underbrush of false sentiment, 
logic and rhetoric, mtertwisted and fdter- 
twined with law and custom, blocking all 
avenues in page yet there are still 
many obstacles to encountered before 
the rough journey is ended. I think, how- 
ever, you will find in the bound volumes 
of “The Revolution” and the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, and the three huge volumes of 
the ‘History of Woman Suffrage,” all the 
necessary arguments to silence any rea- 
sonable opponent. If these fail, we shall 
hope much from the youngest born of all 
our papers, the Woman’s Tribune. If it 
finds that arguments fail, with the daring 
of youth it may use some more powerful 
ammunition to drive all opposing forces 
from the field of battle, and overthrow 
forever an aristocracy based on sex. The 
younger women are starting with great 
advantages over us. They have the re- 
sults of our experience; they have had 
superior opportunities for education, and 
will have a more enlightened public senti- 
ment for discussion, and more courage to 
take the rights that belong to them ; hence 
we may look to them for speedy conquests. 


PURPOSES OF THE GATHERING. 


In calling this Council we anticipated 
many desirable results. Aside from the 

leasure of mutual acquaintance in meet- 
ng face to face so many of our own coun- 
trv-women, as well as those from foreign 
lands, we hoped to secure thorough nation- 
al and international organizations in all 
those reforms in which we are mutually 
interested. ‘l'o come together for a week, 
and part with the same fragmentary socie- 
tles and clubs, would be the defeat of one- 
half the purpose of our gathering. 

Above all things that women need to- 
day in their reform work is thorough or- 
ganization, and to this end we must culti- 
vate some esprit de corps of sex, a gener- 
ous trust in each other. A difference of 
opinion on one question must not prevent 
us from working unitedly in those on 
which we agree. Above all things, let us 
hold our theological speculations of a fut- 
ure life in abeyance to the practical work 
of the present existence, recognizing all 
sects alike, and all religions—Jew and Gen- 
tile, Catholic and Protestant—to be held 
equally sacred in their honest opinions. 

e sinverely hope that the proceedings of 
this Council, as a whole, will be as suc- 
cessful and satisfactory as our conventions 
in Washington invariably have. been, and 
that marked courtesy in public and pri- 
vate will be generously exteuded to all our 
guests. We trust this interchange of senti- 
ments and opinions may be a fresh in- 
spiration to us all in our future work, and 
that this convocation may be long remem- 
bered as among the most pleasant and 
profitable days of our lives. As the char- 
acter of this convention must depend, ina 
large measure, on what those who called 
it may do and say, it would be well for us 
to keep in mind the responsibility that 
rests on each and all. If it be true that we 
can judge of the civilization of a nation by 
the status of its women, we may do much 
during this convention to elevate our insti- 
tutions in the estimation of the world. 

Our form of government is being studied 
by leading statesmen in the old world, as 
never before, alike in the chamber of depu- 
ties and the house of commons; the powers 
of our executive, legislative and judicial 
departments have been freely discussed 
and recommended as worthy of adoption. 

Mr. Gladstone says: *“Ihe American 
constitution is, as far as I can see, the 
most wonderful work ever struck off by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

Lord Salisbury says: **The Americans 
have a senate. I wish we could institute 
it here. Marvellous in its strength and 
efficiency. . . . Their Supreme Court gives 
a stability to their institutions, which, un- 
der the vague and mysterious promises 
here, we look forin vain.” Such writers 
and historians as Sir Henry Maine, Mac- 
kenzie, Froude and Matthew Arnold have 
all commented on our democratic institu- 
tions in most complimentary terms. In- 
deed, the whole tone of English writers 
and travellers has entirely changed since 
they amused the world with ridicule of 
our people fifty vears ago. It is the dig- 
nity of the republic, as viewed to-day, we 
are here to represent. Closer bonds of 
friendship between the women of different 
nations may help to strengthen the idea of 
international arbitration in the settlement 
of all differences; that thus the whole 
military system, now draining the very 
life-blood and wealth of the people in the 
old world, may be completely overturned, 
and war, with its crimes and miseries, end- 
ed furever. 

HOW WOMEN WOULD VOTE. 

The question is continually asked, If 
women had the right of suffrage, how 
would they vote on national questions? I 
think I might venture to say that the 
women on this platform would all be op- 

sed to war. As to the much-vexed 
question of the fisheries we would say, in 
view of our vast Atlantic and Pacific coast, 
thousands of miles in extent, Do let Can- 
ada have three miles of the ocean if she 
needs it. If the cod is the bone of conten- 
tion, as it is the poorest of all fish, let the 
Canadians eat it in peace so long as we 
have oysters, shad, bass, and the delicate 
salmon from our Western lakes and Cali- 
fornia. Among other questions now up 
for consideration we should probably be 
of one mind. As tothe treaty with Russia, 
to send back her political prisoners to be 
tortured ia her prisons and the mines of 
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Siberia, our verdict would be No, no; 
America must ever be the great univer- 
—~ in which the lovers of freedom may 
ely uate with the highest honors, 
and our flag find peace and protec- 
tion. The able statement by Stepniak, a 
Russian nihilist, laid before our Senate, 
should be carefully read by all of us, that 
our influence may be used intelligently 
against all treaties, compromising, as they 
would, the honor of a nation upholding the 
right of free speech and free press in the 
criticism of their rulers by the people. As 
to international copyright, we should, no 
doubt, say, Let us have a law to that effect, 
by all means, because it is fair and honest. 
oreover, since we now have our own his- 
torians, philosophers, scientists, poets and 
novelists, and England steals as much 
from us as we do from her, it is evident 
that sound policy and common honesty lie 
in the same direction. As to the overflow- 
ing treasury that troubles the conscience 
of our good President, our wisest women 
would undoubtedly suy, pay the national 
debt and lighten the taxes on the shoul- 
ders of the laboring masses. As to amend- 
ments of the Constitution now asked for 
by a body of the clergy and some reform- 
ers, to recognize the Christian theology in 
the Constitution and introduce religious 
tests into political parties and platforms, 
in direct violation of Article 6, Clause 3, 
of the National Constitution, I think the 
majority in our woman suffrage associa- 
tions would be opposed to all such amend- 
ments, as they would destroy the secular 
nature of our government, so carefully 
guarded by our fathers in laying the foun- 
dation of the republic. This freedom from 
all ecclesiastical entanglements is one of 
the chief glories of our government, and 
one of the chief elements of its success. We 
cannot too carefully guard against all at- 
tempts at a retrogressive policy in this di- 
rection. If there is one lesson more plainly 
written than another on the institutions of 
the old world it is the danger of a union 
of church and state; of civil and canon 
law; of theological speculations in the 
practical affairs of government. If the 
majority of women on the suffrage plat- 
form would vote thus wisely on tive ques- 
tions, they may show equal wisdom on 
others that may come up for future legis- 
lation. 
WHEN WOMAN'S VOICE IS HEARD 


On questions of land, labor, prohibition 
and protection, there would, no doubt, 
amongst us be many differences of opinion. 
But I think we should all agree that that 
em of political economy that secures 
the greatest blessings to the greatest num- 
ber must be the true one, and those laws 
which guard most sacredly the interests of 
the many rather than the few, we should 
vote for. When woman’s voice is heard 
in government our laws will be touched 
with some emotion, our legislation be- 
come more humane, and judgments in our 
courts tempered with mercy. Surely the 
mothers who rocked the eradle of this re- 
public may be safely trusted to sustain 
their sires and sons in all their best efforts 
to establish in the new world a govern- 
ment in which sound principles of our Con- 
stitution and Declaration of Independence 
may be fully realized, in which there shall 
be no privileged classes, but equal rights 
for all. 

Under a government and a religion rec- 
ognizing in rational beings the rights of 
conscience and judgment in matters per- 
taining to their own interests, above all 
authority of church and State, it needs no 
argument to prove the sacredness of in- 
dividual rights, the dignity of individual 
responsibilities. ‘The solitude of every hu- 
man soul, alike in our moments of exalta- 
tion and humiliation, in our highest joys 
and deepest sorrows, into which no other 
one can ever fully enter, proves our birth- 
right to supreme self-sovereignty. As in 
all the great emergencies of life we must 
stand alone, and for final judgment rely 
upon ourselves. we cannot over-estimate 
the necessity for that liberty by which we 
attain our highest development and that 
knowledge that fits us for self-reliance and 
self-protection. 


Mrs. Stanton, at several points in her 
address, drifted away from her manuscript 
and sailed out into the realm of sponta- 
neous oratory. At such times she always 
got applause. She said she could not fully 
agree with Miss Anthony as to the degree 
of freedom women had attained. They 
were by no means so near obtaining all 
they demanded as some women thought. 
She referred to the fact that recently 
women had been denied admission to a 
college in Cleveland. Their claims could 
not be said to have been granted when col- 
leges were closed against them. 

( Continued next week.) 








IT IS A CURIOUS FACT 


That the body is now more susceptible to benefit 
from medicine than at any other season. Hence 
the importance of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
now, when it will do you the most good. It 1s 
really wonderfal for purifying and enriching the 
blood, creating an appetite, and giving a healthy 
tone to the whole system. Be sure to get Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which is peculiar to itself. 





Ranp & Crane, at No. 3 Park Street, have 
fine watches, jewels, gold and silver spoons, and 
a great variety of useful and beautiful goods, 
choice and unique articles of their own manufact- 
ure. Best of all, they are honorable and fair- 

men, a fact which, in this class of arti- 
cles, is of especial importance. We take pleas- 
ure in calling attention to their advertisement 
in this paper. 


Lapres are cordially invited to inspect the 
latest Spring novelties at the milli parlors of 
Mrs. J. M. Coburn and Miss M. L. Byrne. On 
Wednesday and Thursday a line of Pattern Hats 
and Bonnets will be shown. 120 Tremont Street, 
Phillips Building, Room 2. 








For novelties in gloves, always go to Miss 
Fisk, 53 West Street. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N w ‘a OF — M 
ARty,sSEME Reetusaes sents wil mek 
on John Ruskin. 





Sunday Notice.—A 1, Women’s Educationa) 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M 


‘Miss Charlotte W. Hawes gen on “Music.” 
Blackboard Talk at 2 P. M. by . Kate Gannett 


Wells. Rooms open at 12 o’clock. 





Mrs. A. ©. Lee will speak on “ ” at the 
next “‘Mother’s Meeting” of the Women’s Educa. 
tional and Industrial Union, April 3, at 3 P. M. 


Wanted.—By an experienced and 
capable woman, © position as assistant matron in 
iastitution, or r in nage | where one 
servant is kept. Beat of references. Inquiré, for a 
week, of Miss Wilde, at this office. 
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Wanted—A situation as housekeeper, or pow | i 
ion for au invalid. Aise $0 60, aie cow and but. 
ton-holes. Address Mrs. A., WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
References given. 





Seamstress—By the day or week, at reasonable 
terms. All kinds of sewing, trimming and finishing 
costumes after leaving dress-maker’s hands. Also 
odd jobs of stitching and repairing. Children’s 
clothes fitted and finished. Address Miss B., 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL Office. 





Lessons in French, Latin, German and English. 
Clear, helpful teaching and + Fy: progress for pupils 
of allages. Apply from 2 to 4 P. M., or address by 
letter, room 11, No. 11 Hamilton Place. 


um CADDATT OF Mt. © il, Th. 
MT. CARROLL SEMINAR Sfers cuperteead- 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 
Industrial Home School for Girls, 
PINE OLIFP COTTAGE, DEDHAM, MA88S 
Address the Principal, 
a lL. W. WILLson. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, leteceteny of Chemistry and ay? Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
‘Teachers. Nip a sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 














Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI88 HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 


St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, July 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 

rivate families for the accommodation of the mem- 

ers of the Institute. 

For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
(Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. 8. E. SEWALL. 


BOSTON MENDING BUREAU, 


13 TREMONT ROW, ROOM 16, 


All kinds of mending thoroughly done. Garments 
made, renovated and re-made at reasonable prices 
Orders solicited for work at residence. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, WASHINGTON, D. 0. 














Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day. 


LUNCH, 12 to 2 P, M. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS, D, S. STOCKHAM, 





Same Hours on Sundays- PROPRIETOR, 
SHOPPING. 
Parties living at a di from sh centres, 





will find it for their advan e to correspond with 
the Subscriber. Having considerable experience, can 
guarantee that all orders will be executed promptly 
and with taste and economy. Particular attention 
given to the selection of D aud Fancy Goods, 
also materials for Artistic Needie - work, &¢. 
All orders must be accompanied by cash. Commission 
r cent. Miss M oman’s Jour 
Office, 4 Park Street, Boston Mass, References 
—Mrs. Lucy Stone, Rev. Annie H. Shaw. Address as 


FOR LADIES! 












IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 


The Boston Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 





offer unusual inducements to ladies to get up a clud 
for the WM ‘ “PROTECTION 

ND FR .”’ We will give to any 
ady who send us three subscribers, A Pair of 


Hand-Sewed Fine Shoes, which retail for #4.00. 
These shoes took the prize at the last Mechanics 
Fair, held in Boston, 1887. We want an agent it 
every school district. One agent sold 10 books is 
the finst half-day. Outfit free on receipt of stam 

Books and shoes delivered free in anv part of the U.S. 


Comal Lhe 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 


44 Boylston Street. 


High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromid¢ 
Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lesso™ 
given and printing done for amateurs. 
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@ HL. SmoMDs & Ga., PanTERS. 45 TEMPLE PLACE. BOST 
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Vou. X 


The We 


A Weekly New 
in Boston, devo! 
to her education: 
Equality, and espe 

LUCY STON! 
H. B. BLACI 
ALICE STON 


JuLIA WARD I 
Mary A. Live 
Mrs. H. M. T. C 
ELIZABETH ST 
MaRY PUTNAM 
FRANCES EK. W 
Mary F. EAsT: 
Dr. Emt.y BL. 
Miss Mary E. 
HARRIET PRES 


SUSAN C. V 








TERMS—$2.50 a } 
torthree months, é 

Cius RATES—5 

BosToN OFFICE 
are for sale and su 

The Pennsylvani 
Philadelphia, 700 
WoMAN’S JOURNA 

All remittances s 
and addressed alw 
JOURNAL. 

The paper will cc 
is to story 


Specimen coplee s¢ 


NEWSI 
1, Any person w 
the na ng —wi 
another’s, or whet! 
reeponsible for the 
2. If a person o1 
must pay all arrea 
inue to send it un! 
he whole amount, 
he office or not. 


[Entered at the | 
clase matter. ] 
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Once, seeing the i 
My feet must trea 
“T cannot go alon 
“T taint, I fall, I p 
Yet, when I looke 
A creature weaker 
One on whose hea 
Clung to my garm 
I saw; I paused n 
I stooped and rais 
Through every per 
For she who leane 


EDITOT 


The National 
tion held its ann 
ton, D. C., April 
Stanton was re. 
Susan B. Anth 
Rachel G. Fost 
tary; Mrs. Jane 
Mrs. Eliza T. W 
Wilbur, auditor 
Gage was elected 
tive committee, 
Wright Sewall, 
ments prevent he 
position. The 1 
international cou 
corresponding se 
ticulars of the pt 
next week. 





Oskaloosa, Kan 
48 Mayor and fou 
cil. Last year A 
a8 mayor, and §) 
cil composed who 
sults were so | 
towns are folloy 
Oskaloosa the ladi 
Majority, and wei 
band when the r 
New York World| 


“Mary D. Low 
Register of Deeds 
children, and is : 
assistant in the o 

eeds. Hannah / 
one of the city’s 
beys. Sarah E. B 
J. W. Balsley, a le 
Carrie Johnson‘s 
the Oskaloosa ban 
is the wife of an e? 
mother of two b 
four first named 
middle age or pa 
younger, They ar 
and universally es’ 

© confidence of 
ability to success 
affairs, They wer 
the band after the : 
ng their overwhel; 
8 & general disposi 
encouragement.” 





Gov, Long, on A 
United States Hous 
Petition from wom 
Council, urging th 

‘ucational Bill. 
Was placed on the ¢ 
tative. On the | 
woman suffragists ; 
Teception room of 
o'clock, where the; 





